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9. Yajus SajidhyA Vandanam. 

PART II. 

ORIGINAL ESSAYS IN SANSKRIT PROSE. 


]• Qgfftotisnw'' (Praise of Poetry) selected from the best au- . 

thors — It. Krishnamachriar M. A. 

2 =ct<ti: gpiP^H (Karma) adapted from the Mahabarata,— 

R. Kishnamachariar m- a. 
3. (Glory of Japan)— R. Krishm machariar M. a. 

4 efftWIWNft: (Kindness) — Pundit Krishnamacliariar. 

5. (The wife)- ) Translation from Tirukkural— 

0. (G-ood sons) £ !’• Swann Sastnar. 

7 ‘ SSCajTTHSWW ’ ( 0n Gift— The story of Mud gala)— 

K. Subramania Kavi. 

H rmnoini' (Rainayana in Arya metre)— Subramania Sastri. 
9. (Study ol Sanskrit; V. S. W 

svvami Aiyar b. k, 

10. (Truth) Pandit Krishnamacliariar. 

1 1. ' (Learning bettor than riches) 

V. S. Ramswami Aiyar Avl. b, a. 
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12. ' ( Rigradam in a Anushtubku metre).— 

A. R. Raja Raja Varma m. a* 

13. qepu: (The Greeks in India)— R. Krishnamachariar m. a. 

14# (The Earth and its shape) — A. R. Raja Raja . 

Varma, m. a. 

15. (Sakuhtala as in thfe Mahat tfrata; — Pundit 

Kris h n a m &cf i ar i ar . 

C o c 

16. (Praise of Krishna) — Pundit Tirumalachariar of 

* < Tirumalisai. 

17. (Praise of Ganesa) — Kerala -Varma c.s.i.^ 

F.M.U., M.R.A.S,, F.R.G.S. 

18. 5f^TT°^‘ l Tr<^nrT^: (The far distances of fee Universe) 

A. R. Raja Raja Varma m. a. 

19. (Virtue) translated from Tirukkural — 

P. K^ Swami Sastriar 

20. (Praise of Skanda) — Kerala \ arma c.s.i., 

F.M.U., M.R.A.S., F.R.G.S, 

21 r ( Principles of Science ) — R. Krishnama- 

chariar m. a. • 

22. (On Sanskrit Prose) — R. Halasyanadha 

Sastri. 

23. (The Balloon )— V. S. Ramaswami Aiyar b. a. 
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RETROSPECT. 


Tho Sanskrit Journal having just completed its first year, it 
may not be out of place to say a few words before it enters on 
the second year of its existence. 

The av^pendedist of articles which have appeared in the 
Journal*' will give a fair idea of the character and variety of 
the subjects dealt with. To what extent they have fulfilled the 
object of the journal must be left to the judgment of the public. 
But the Efiito^s trust that their perusal will have satisfied the 
readers that thSy have spared no pains to make the subjects 
interesting and profitable. 

In the munificent patronage of their Highnesses the Maharajahs 
of Mysore, Travancore, Cochin, and Pudukota the Journal has 
found a tower of strength. The ordinary subscribers have been 
mostly graduates. From the class of Sanskrit scholars it ha3 
met with little success — partly, it may, be because of the journal 
not having found its way to them and partly because of the ex- 
treme conservatism which looks down upon Prose Litera- 
ture, which may be said to have had no existence or obtained 
little recognition. 

But the greatest difficulty has been experienced in 
securing literary contribution of tho character and style neces- 
sary to fulfil the object of the Journal. Those who have come 
forward are highly distinguished scholars of marked scholar- 
ship and to them our thanks are due and we shall be under 
great obligation to all who will favor us with their contributions. 
The articles of the first year will be some guide to intending 
contributors. • 

The Journal continues to be conducted, as already 
announced, under the general supervision of A. Sashiah Sastri 
(?. h. i. to whom we take this opportunity of expressing out 
acknowledgments. 

For convenience, the Journal for the last year has been 
hound up in single volumes and also into two parts, the English 
art h lr forming pne part now and tho Sanskrit Prose, the other. 
Those may now be had on application to the managing Editor. 

The Editors. 
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THE TAITT1RIYA LITERATURE. 


Prof. Weber is further of opinion, and in this he ' is very 
probably correct, that the Kathaka Sakha is a supplement to 
the Kathaka Samhita about which he has, as we have already 
seen, given us some information and which formed the subject 
of a dissertation in the last Oriental Congress held in Geneva. 
He also remarks that a considerable space of time must have 
elapsed between the Kathaka Samhita and the Sakha. ' 

For in the Sakha we find allusions tH^ Maha-Meru. 
Kronncha/and Main&ga, to Vais'ampayana and ! V.yMi. And 
ref erence is also made to Itihasas, Puranaa, Kalpas and Odthas. 
This view also is very probably right; but the reason he assigns 
for it loses much of its force as he elsewhere snyg, that in the 
Kathaka Samhita itself we find mention of Dhricarashtra Vai- 
chitravirya and of the contests between the Panchalas and the 
Kounteyas. As regards the mention of the term Pur anas ,* we 
have elsewhere remarked that Sayana understands by the term 
certain passages in the Brahmanas, and not any distinct class 
of literature. Dr. Weber also says that th ( e foiirth Pras'na 
of the Kathaka Sakha is ascribed to another author, viz , to 
the Arunas or to Aruna. + He has not however told us whence 
he derives this information. But we have the word of Sayana 
that all thence Pras'nas (Sfiyana makes no reference to the 
jwo additional sections, which, Weber conjectures, are to be 
found in the lost Sakha of the Atreya school) are due 
to the sage Katha alone and we may be pardoned if we are 
disposed to trust Sayana’s word more than the ipse dixit of the 
learned western doctor. Says Sayana in his introduction to his 
commentary on the Tait .iriya Aranyaka:— 


* Vide our article on the Puranas. 

fWe wonder whether tbe word Aruna in the expression Arunaketulca has 
anything to do with this remark of Dr. Weber! The Arrnaketuka fire forms the 
subject-matter of this Prasna and as it forms the first Prasna <>f the Taittiriya 
Aranyaka, the Aranyaka itself is, we believe for that reason, generally known 
among us as the Aruna. Dr. Weber has a way of his own of mystifying things. 
He never lot us clearly see what he is driving at, every now and then falls 
back on a reserve that is peculiarly exasperating, frightens ps with a formidable 
array of proper names, bases conjectures on them, which he takes care- on a 
subsequent examination to contradict or modify in the footnotes, in fact bewild- 
ers and dumb-founders us with his erudition. 

a Samskri 
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firmer ?rrfa%fT5f ^rrjjfraacftof;: i 
si i 

• vnfcu atstoitw yd s’lTJc-qratr-’u: i 

In addiliotf to ihoso two Brahmanas or ' Sakhas’ of the Black 
Yajurvoda, Dr. Wober mentions many other works of this class. 
These works are now most of them extinct but are alluded to 
and ((noted ftom in later writings. Some of these may be brief- 
ly mentioned here. ^irst comes the * Maitrayani Sakha \ Dr. 
Weber says that according to the Port William Catalogue, the 
Maitrayani Sakha is in existence there and other Manuscripts 
of the same have subsequently come to light. But he classes 
this work aipong|fche Sarnhifcas or the Black Yajurveda and from 
the quotations therefrom conjectures that it must be similar to 
the Kathaka Samhita . In this promiscuous use of the terms 
Sakha and Samhita he ignores the orthodox distinction between 
tho two without any sufficient justification. Dr. Buhler has 
made in the Indisch Studien XLII a detailed survey of the 
works composing this Sakha. 'According to this’, Dr. Weber 
proceeds, 'the Maitrayani Samhita. ( The Sakha has here 
become metamorphosed into a Samhita) consists at present of 
five Kandas. The second Kanda is the Maitrayani Upanishad/ 
This fact itselc favors the presumption that the Maitrayani 
Sakha is a S^kha proper or Bralimana and not a Samhita, for 
with the exception of ' Isopanishad^ all other Upanishads are 
attached, if they be not separate treatises, to the Brahmanas 
and the Aranyakas. Being an Upanishad, this Kanda must be 
according to his opinion, a later addition — inserted into the 
body of the Sakha for recognition as part and parcel of the 
Sakha t . The last Kanda is expressly designated as Khila and 
must therefore be a later supplement. 

# It, formfc theflast portion of the Vajasaneyi Samhita. 

} l)r Weber does not say so, but from some acquaintance with his way of 
t.hirtking we have presumed to infer that this would be his line of reasoning if 
In; were pressed to explain why the later addition came to be the Secorid Kanda. 
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The purusha Sukta. 


corn ourselves with what is said, more than who said jt and 
when , It is this tendency of the Indian mind that accounts for 
the absence of historical works in our literature and has given 
a pretty long tether to the theorising propensities of western 
Sanskritists, But we may note one or two things with regard 
to this hymn. 

1 . It will not do to say that the hymn is of late origin simp* 
ly because it contains references to some of the details of cere* 
monial sacrifice or to the caste system. Sacrifice seem^ to be 
the keynote of the Rig Veda as it is indisputably of' the other 
Vedas and hymns may be found in several Mandalas which 
have sole reference to the technicalities oi sacrificial lore. 
Indian tradition has it that the Rig Veda was compiled to meet 
the requirements of the Hota, one of tdie chief officiating 
priests at a sacrifice, and the statement made by Goldstiicker 
that some of the hymns will hardly lend themselves to the pur- 
poses of sacrifice will not, even if substantiated, weaken our 
position as our contention is simply that the ipajor portion of 
the Rig Veda hymns ref er to sacrifice more or less directly. 

We hold that the caste system existed when many of the 
hymns of the Rig Veda were composed , though not in its pre- 
sent hide-bound form and though free from the blind rigidity 
of later times. We are aware that Mr. R. C. Dutt brings for- 
ward positive and negative proofs to show that there was no 
caste-system during the Vedic period and the very words Brah- 
mana, Vipra and Kshatriya are used in the Rig Veda without 
any reference to the castes. We are also aware that western 
scholarship will be shocked to see such a theory as ours main- 
tained at a time when, they think, the question has been 
finally settled once for all. But we are of opinion that tha 
question can well bear a re-examination, and we propose to 
take it up at an early date. 

2. Mr. R. C. Putt maintains that the Purusha Sukta was 
composed after the Rik, the Saman, and the Yajur Vedas had 
been separately classified and bases this inference of-Jhis on the 
ninth verse of this hymn, where richas , Sdmani and Yajus are 
mentioned by name. If this verse had been composed after the 
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MJvenil Vedas had beeu compiled into distinct books, Low came 
(Lis verso and this lijumto be ±,ou»d in Llie body of one of them? 
l( >os lie moan to say that this particular hymn was composed 
a lie i wards and inserted into mu body of the book tisat it 
m i glit not be regarded as a later and spurious addition? Why- 
all this torturing and t wisting to uphold a particular theory ? 

I lien: i* not the ghost ol u rolercioo i<> the diduiet compilations 
of the several Vedas m the verse. Itkhas, Sdmani and Yajus 
ilo uot^ there nyf.u- to the several Pedas but simply to Jtik, 
Saman a«id J ttjin iw rstm and texts, all of which were and must 
have been in o.\1 touco long before the time of their codification 
j nlo sopiii ai r i n itial »i ud eiiiCii of which had a distiuct purpose 
and ;ij>|dir:ii^ ii m sacrificial ceremonials. Vidyaranya does 
iioi in Ins commentary take the words to refer to the several 
Vnl.i. , No one will frh.nx of ignoring the plural form of the 
words used and take the trouble oi. interpreting them in the 
collective sense to fail, as the reward of this trouble, into phe 
fallacy of arguing in a circle! 

. » 

d. The language of this hymn is particularly sweet, rhy- 
thmical and polished aud this has led to its being regarded as 
the product of a later age when the capabilities of the language 
had been developed. But the polish may be due to the artistic 
skill of the particular author, to the nature of the subject and 
to several other causes than mere posteriority in time. We 
might as well say that Chancer must have Jived centuries after 
Gower, because the language of the former is so refined and 
that of the latter, so rugged. We must at the same time con- 
fess that we are unable to discover any distinct linguistic peculi- 
arity in the hymn which will stamp it as of a later origin. 

‘I. Rev. Maurice Phillips observes. 2 Though human sacri- 
fices were known during the mantras or the oldest hymns of the 
Voda, the evidence is too scanty for us to conclude that they 
were common . The ninetieth hymn of the tenth Mandala of the 
lug Veda in which Purusha , the primeval male, is described as 
« ul to pieces and ofiered as a sacrifice by the Gods’ shows tha t 
flic idea ui offering a man, Purusha , was familiar to the ancient 
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The Phrusha Sckta. 


Aryans. It is true that the Purusha in the hymn is ah imagi- 
nary being; but the description of his immolation is so real and 
minute as to justify the conclusion that it was taken from the 
well known manner in which human beings were sacrificed. 
Professor Max Muller also is of opinion that human sacrifices, 
prevailed among the ancient Hindus 3 , (not in the Brah manic 
or the Vedic period but at a still earlier age). Dr. Rajendra 
Lai Mitra also inclines to this view *. Let opr * readers study 
the Purusha Sukta and judge for themselves how far the con- 
clusions of Rev. M. Phillips are justified. 1 

I he Purusha Sukta consists of sixteen verses in the ltigvedi 
edition all in anushtup metre except the last versa which is a 
trishtap. The hymn is attributed to a Rishi named Narayana 
and is therefore called Narayana AnuvAka. It is used by the 
Brahmans in their religious ceremonies in a variety of ways 
and many who cannot spare time for the study of a complete 
Veda generally content themselves with learniug the Rudrad- 
hyaya and the Purusha Sukta, We propose to deal with the 
Purusha Sukta here and explain it as we have done the Sandh- 
vy&andanam. 


3* Vide his History of Sanskrit literature pp 419 and 420. 

4. We may in this connection refer our readers to the life and letters of 
Sambuchandra Mukerji by Mr. Skrine I, C. S , where we get some idea of the 

way in which Doctor R. L. Mitra has tried to hunt up for references to human 
sacrifices. 
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LITERARY JOTTINGS. 


The next Oriental Congress is to be held in Paris this 
September. The most important soction of the Congress is the 
Indian Section. Papers relating to Indian subjects will be read 
nnd discussefyfjy I ho most distinguished Orientalists of Europe 

and America. 

• • 

• 

What a pity that the Oriental Congress has not been held 
< i \on onco in ln<li?i ! It may well be held under the auspices of 
1 Nr IiiiHh (toivernment, and the best of our Pandits may be re- 
i|uir('(l to lako a parkin the proceedings. It will give our Pan- 
dits some idea of the activity of western scholars in the field of 
Sanskrit studies and point out to them how our literature is 
viewed from the stand-point of outsiders. It will also give 
European scholars an opportunity of visiting India, the mother 
land of the literature which they have made their life study, and 
meeting face to face and exchanging ideas with, our Pandits, 
the repositaries of the ancient learning of this hoary land. This 
idea must certainly have occured to the distinguished conduc- 
tors of the Congress and we fail to see why it has not as yet been 
acted upon— unless perhaps it be that western Sanskritiats fight 
shy of our Pandits— an interview with whom means command of 
Sanskrit sufficient to keep up a conversation in the language 
and a literary discussion — if it comes to that. * * * ° 

Some years ago, the late lamented Pandit N. Bhashyachary 
I librarian of the Theosophical Society, Adyar, wrote in the 
I h nosophist to say that the views of western Sanskritists regard- 
ing <>ur ancient writers and writings were inaccessible to our 
I'mnlil:. iin they were mainly in German (and sometimes in 
English) and ho feelingly appealed to them to conduct a maga- 
Sanskrit — instead of in foreign languages as they do 
""" ami givo. our Pandits an opportunity of knowing their 
n 1 1 I'M" bo done, it will also convince us that these west- 
1,1 11 ,u l'"l‘"' arc competent to set up as critics of our anciens 

litomturn, , 
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University 


Dr. Buhler, the distinguished Orientalist of i r - 

engaged in bringing out an Encyclopoedia of A^yan ^ T'" 

-r - e mi i; itu “irr e se r dtb ° 

oar teinguisted eompatrio, D, 1 

is -«■■> -■“«» - 

literature are written j„ English * W^Thln^”? -‘° 
grateful if the learned odlfm 7' . sJla] l .eel immensely 
jeets treated If, Zorierl IT ‘° “ ^ * «♦ sub! 

conclusions and the arguments Up With 

are clearly stated We Jm,, he conclusions are based 

ment the work will ll 7 *° ?°? ht that his.manage- 
but western scholars we - 0 “ r }l gJlest expectations, 

over the temptation to f/feome anV h^l "1 ^ * stru ^ Je to g»* 
lose sight of what Mr. Stead so fell ^ t0 he or W™ l > 
instinct for facts.’ “ felicitously terms f the saving 
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ft?* qqqrft ^qRTHgrqf ^qpqf qqfaV. 

Hf (Oxygen) q* (Air) 

q^qqiqrqt ^n^f^qfcr- 
<nt ^^qfqrf4«iqr^fqr%^r^FiTq f ^qrqqqqrqH q- 
r.h MrvftTiWfa'r qfo i q^q* 

vii d sii inw^q: q^r-fr qn qqrfteq: qwfr qr- 
.1 ft.* i i ro^qi s qrqqrqrqwrarq i qqrq^qrqf qq c qqq%- 
Hpr^nrq qqqrq^r Tqq^f^qT ' qTfq qq 

qj^r: ^r,#qpqrq qqfaq qqqrq ^ > qrfq sq ^rr- 
fqofr^^r qf^qrqr qrq^qrqrq qift^Tqrq i 
qrft qqfaqr qpqn %^q q^q^qqqqqfq i qrqqttfr 
^pqqffwfTq gi^qqr^qofqfqqqfqm \ wi qqrs* 
qqrnfqq q q^fqqnTqTq^qqqRmr qfTqqtqmm- 
pj^qfqrq. srr# qrqq^r q*qrqrqq qqm^qiqf f^q i 
rq^qqrqmrqq qrt qff qrqfqq fqrrqfq mv. qq^q 
qrrn s^fq %q qq q qrqRTsqnfqqq qqfr^'t 

i • 

q qrq qrrqqr qpq qqr*m*qd qqr i 
qifqqn fas q?dn% qrqr ffir q q?qq n 

j^^r^WrWq 3^3^ 11 

qq f%*t^qfqq ? frqq q*q qfqqFT^ 1 
rr <K-qr?qfq:‘? fqr qq qq^wqq^^qrqqrqtqrq- 
i .i u'ir Kfqqqqifq qqq qqf#tWTTq: n 
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* 

FIT^IRq-qq jq $^qrq^Fq^qRTq qqqVq 

Tfl^r?^q^ q=r|rqpa, , jfj r Vq, , 3 „ 5^ 

gq^raqr Tqqrfm^Fqq RfFq qfrqqqsFqq i qqsq 
^Rwqqrq^R qqqq^fa 
$FqqRqqrq!fm?\ srcRqqq^q qq qqqqftj i qw- 
^ ^ ^r%^‘ qqqpfrf qn^^Riq;* qqjqf qroqqr^T *q- 
^wq^Tf^rq: 1 qfaqqq qrwqsqrtrV n 

^qTqT%q^fq^r>, ?m-^ *w fawm^&r 
qqrrcFRqqq?:? qT#qqq: i s^q^q qrqrq^rFq^rrqq- 
Fq 1 qq %i R^%fq > qq Rqqiqqnqfqg rq^rfq qqqi 
fqqqnFRnfq q^rfr SR^ | ^qrffq qr^qrfT q^’i qsq 
Fqqr qqqf qqq fq qfqqrqr^ i qq: q^fRTRrrq % 
wmw i qrq fqqR: qrqqrrrW: i q^qq ^ 
qqf^qqPTFqq IR^rq qqqq l m rWq q: q 
qqtqrfT'q qrqqqfrq i qfqqhRq nrqRqnqcqqqrqq q 
%q qrqq> qqrqq^rq: i qqr* qqfWw — 

“ »r qqT^iffqsfq qq ” ( ?T % 

“pn;q?rqrq^rq^rq’’ ?fq q n 
?q^q res qs r^rr? rq^qqsqq 11 qrqqqrersr^ 
qr^q ffq ^qqflqqrq q^sqqfqgfq q-qqfq;q^f | 
qfqqqrqq qs^q SRRRR^q q^q qflqrq ?rqq i qq 
f q q^rq 1 qqqqq qrqqqsq • qqr qrqrqRr^ i qrfq 
pqr^qf qsfag; i qq q^qiqqqTRi^ i qrfq %qrfq q?qq> 
f>q qFqrq|q^i qqqqfqfiqr^ i q<* f q qRTfq f^rr 
Rrqqr^rq rqgqrfq q^ q^r q^fq qfqqq^^rqfqfq 

1 • qq vftfcT^r rRftfa faif$rctq i ^r- 

I! 
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fqF?qqqrq\<q qnqFqqfr q q^qfq i Sre^fqiqR## 
qrqrq-qrq qq q$qq*qrqrai*r srrerl -qrqq jfq i qqr 
qqMiqrqq; qfqqtq q?q q^ftqqfq i qqrwf ^q q$q i q 
??^qqFqq q^qqnqq sfq i qqq-qqrqqrfq Fre i 

, qrqqtfq fare 'qq-irere: q^qqFqqr qqfqrq i q;q- 
fq^qq^^q .q^tqr^qrrqqq^gqjfTFq i qqq q^q- 
*qrreqg; i %q \ qqq^q^reqrR wqrfq qq?q ^rm 
^F-FHqqqtqtfqqg i q ff qfqqr %qrft %qqr ^rqqr 
qrq^rqt qrqrrqrrqr qr i q-qrfqqqR^q %qq qqf q- 
f^qrqqqCrqq ) qqr qqr q^r^qqr qF^rqt q^q*. f^r- 
q?qr q-qfqqqqrq qqr qsq^q^q: qqsqqiqqiq 
fqHfqqqqrq: ^ q^r ^TFqq^q qRrqqq I i r%^ % 
qrFqqf fq^Fqr: qrqj qiRFqrq ^fqqrqqFqqq^qR - 
hr qr^rqfqqqq qqqr c qg^f qrqqffqr q^qqrq 
qrtq ffqqfffq qqrfqqr qqrqrqrqqq i qr^ ft qqqq 
qrqrqfq qrqrfq^ i qq qrq qrlf^qr^iq^r^qt %qq- 
^fqqtqpq fqqqqRTg? qq> qq^^mqi R qiqT‘« 

qrrq: i 

^ Tqq-qcr^ir qqqt qqqqrfq qtqqrqrfq qqqqrq 
?anrq i qgTFr qqrfqrfqqq f^fqqTR i qq q^qtrqr- 
q"[fr: 1 qqr qqqsqqsqrq^rfr: i qq qqRrfq qrfqrqqr- 
qqrsq Rfl?qR — 

qqr?r: 

Tq ( qsq qy)=Hydro g en. qR :-(3n=glR^)=o Sygep . 

V qa ^3^fisj?fr ^?mr: i ^ar^f^Ri: 5r«?reTO?n- 

• '4mni»i*<f«jiwr: u s'^wt’rr^H^iROfftifh Hydrogen ??r^f i 

w -II I* Jf4 R HTnwk: trr% 5is?r: Oxygen fqw i 

Niiio'-ni 1^ n^ffraror^ t ffta l qreirsft 55 1 

*IMOf.v|i|;if!; TT^ rruqm^l ORfiRI^l: ft!; u 
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Rf#-(?r?q3RSF) * 

Nitrogen. 

. sffrc: 

—Carbon* 

fTqqt 

Chlorine* 

q?qt 

^Sulphur* 

qrqj: 

Phosphorus 

—Selecon. 


?RTfq & 

c. 



^Tfn 


v < 

3?q: 

Iron . 

q[Wq 

* 

— Loppe*.'. 

jq 

Gold- 

?qq 

== Silver* 

qrq: = 

Lead* 

qRq: ' 

— Mercury. 

q^qT 

Zinc- 

qq 

—Tin. 

qT?rq 

Sodium- 

qiqi^q^ 

— Potassium 


IRTiq & 

c. 



qqiRUF^rRR W 3RR fqRfqqrqq 
qqqq ^wqq^qqquq%faf«nqq qqq: qRqfqgpqi 
qqfRRqRR qtfRq^frRr qsqqqRf pRqorqrq’R^. 
q*qiq: i qq q sqq q% R¥R% i qfq-qr qiqqfqT%' 
?r%q f^Nt*qw% qqqrfqqrqw qR qfq’RR i 

^ qiqf^qiq^iiM^r Traqsqq rrsr i *w- 
qjq qrq fq^Topprrrrqqrr q^RRURR qf^qq^qr 
RRRTfqqqqqtf^q: i qqrfrq ^qq>fn3T^Vrq*Rq 
Wwfi fqrqfq qq q*q RRTqqRi ^Rqsqq qRRTTR- 
q*q ^qf qnRR q^qq i r^i^rur q> fqq: 
*mV. SRqfqq* fR^q i u^qRiR^^qq ?rqqfq i 
f# q tR qjqrqRRT qfrqr'JTRqq: i 

^qpqf%fl^TR qfl^rq fiq% i qqqq qqq- 

H*RR qqqq ^TR^TR I qqqq 7 R <r<r 
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;;i T qrq qrq$*qq fRW sqTTH qq^R% I qqwrgqqqr 
qjq: qqR-(Experiment) q^RT r^tr > qqnqg* 
t.iqqrqw fqfRf — 

fqqrqnffqRTqRTqt fqfqq^qrqf qjRt ^Rqr^r- 
q qi?q; ^qcqqjjq qqi^q ^’JPR q>iqq , qT^5 ?T ^ v ^3^ 

f'fRqVi jq’ qiTfSfl^^ (Electric Bakery) ^RTf'R 

iRi^Rq-i iRr^q fiftfaqRr^qqm "^fR* qq?q q 
'qRqr qq qqq 1 qq q^rqqjRqrqiTqq 1 

Tr q^'qrqt i qrwqTqRqqRr %fq^rr^* (i Electricity) 

q;q r fqiqq qqr^ qfq?q qqpi sr? f?qr fqqqq 1 r^r* 

q q qqrqqqqq qR qRR*. 1 ^ ^ 

q^fqqqr qfTrr<%^R sRRtqrc qqqiqi^ 

^quqqRrq q^?q??qqrqf i qqrfq sRRiqfTfrqqn Q~— 
pqqrq ^jsqqqrqq i qqTRqrfRq q"TT^ R^qqqrq 
-q?qtsqq-jTqr f?qq ! qqqrrfq RWT ^rqqt'q^Rql^Tf- 
qqrt qq fq^5qiq#*nr# q’qr** qifqfqRqgR ^fqf 
r qq?qRU*qqqq3q qR qffRwq’qpTRq *f* 
qiqrr srorsRr: qqtqf ^faqr* qq^qq • qqi# qlqqfq: 
qqRqrq^rq^fqqr qsqljq > qqr fqqiqqTq fqqi- 

^•r qq-qm qrqqfq qq^rqq i qqr t% *riqq ? srirre 
q'WqqR qq qTqHTRT RqfR I qqRqRJR qR qm- 
.qwq q q?q jr qrqq. qqtwT qH qR?R fqq^qq i 
-i : r qR fqRqrq q^rqqqwq qf^qqq ^RqqqRRq 
M'>i q^q^fqj qqr^rq qqm qqrqqRR nrvrqfq i q- 

^ •>• »*. # ^ ^ «j^ ^ 

■Mqr^qRq ^ rqqiTq^q i qjqrr r ?r q^fqT qqrqri 

MUR fi: RqqqRRRRR R^qqtqm *RmR I q?q*T 

University 


T^q-qq; I 


% 


qfqqarrq rfr *rqfq i ^Rqn 

*m: qMrWr ^ i f$m 3&rm t , 

^ ^ wr tort^rt ^RrrqqqRqq^qrTRqjq rrt 
mjnw^nw jm *4fo j tyre* , wwmzfw: 

JTCPT WRrt <?%>TR: %^nrr q&rtf 

www iforfafopitsfir i 

^qrq^qqR: ^qifqqr jpjtt: fa^rR: i ?^qr- 

?r*imh m trrj% qRRqqr to ^ \ vm~ 


q%: \\ wth 

RfSRq I'd „ 
»RT*q n „ 
TOW „ 

qrcq^q \°° „ 

*q"Rq „ 



\ 

^r^ir: 


U 

99 

^q^r: 

M 

V 

qrf^q 

^ o VS 

t 

V 

T'qq^q 

*»q. 

99 


*& srrt%st i ^ ^"irl*- 

i ^r^rr^Tfr t%: qfeqrft: <rt: *% ^<res 
thrr^ I ^3 ^ WR^qr'qqp-f^q^r^^ 
TFRq^TF^r ii 


ai«j gsri— W>ft5«m%4sTfr5^r%, IT 3fvr^ 5 . 
g^qra qr grrfoM&rf'ftsf n * 

fiq: q?Rq;qfriqi $wj ^ HFafofg 
grqtq-q-.qmgqq gr»Tgr fawqqq; i qarxfrsq 
m ^trwnqiw^rq g*jrfr q^sarsqqfJq^qfttq: 
p3 ^ 1 ftr^gftq wrqfqg #t mqiqq. 
nqqrTrq qn^rq? i ^qrqqfqftqfqF ggnr ^tqnqsfq 
g^q qrFqrsr qraq^r I® gftgrtgi r^qqrgqyqqfqr 
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:iV<q q?g q^rq < qqr qq ^^qpPRRft RmRf^- 
qHwfqsRRq qfqqqqr *rf tteqsqfT s<nt?m > 
•mfrr i sq^qRq i qqr ^ 

t1m 4 qR SPRT q%* 

'RSFRqq I frT%qmffrt qsFT^r fa^TTRftT^^R‘1 
qRRr qMr sf *&* 

RTT^IRi 1 ^qq«/-Wir$rRq *R?T qqfq I qq«RURT- 
qqff^j qRn^qq i qqq*p? q=qq <r qqrm fsqqTrfe- 
iTTTff^r i ^Fqqr^q ^r t qq qqw ^ fT3%?iqn^ 
qRiqjqf wTfpfq^rq^qq f^T: n qq ^ qq;mrf- 
$q qqqqqrTRroq i 

m Cn^.q^q qfqiTf^Tfr^i f% qfqq^q ? 
qqq *Rq?q?R fm qqqqtrjr^ i qqr 

^^qiqtr^ I IcqqFITirqrqqqmTq 

qf^ffqqsrrqq ^qfqqr i mv q^Rfm^^RR >iW 
q^qarqrqqfq i sRqRiqrrer qq -qTRTT% 1 m qiq^q^q 
q?f%q qq qqrqt qF^r^qqfqq^qTRRFFiq H^fq- 
qr fqqtf qR i f^qrfRirfq -qqfqr fq^rr^: qqfqrl- 
?qqr%qgr qq 1 3TtqfqqtTfR#TfqFq;rnqqRqqfqtq qq i 
qrqrq^fT% gq^T^R q^qq^r fi% fq^ i 

m qrg: f-qqqiqqqq; i qFqqTO^iqqT’qqfqqR 

*iq qK?qqqqqqrm f^qfq q^3 W’jgqfw ^qtRR | 
q«l qqfqfqf^iTi^Tqf q^qf ^qfqqnc^q'r ^qfq^q ( 
»u Mqq^qiqqfqnrsq# ^Rftqsqqfmq qrqqqiqRq^q 
q«n iqTR^^qq ^qqfq^nqj i «r q^r^rrqit^qqyq wq- 
iRtffqqTTi^qfqqT sqrsmq \ qfqq ^nqqF: , q qq^Rq«q- 
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qRTRRT pq q qpeqq i qqq ft Rqqrsq f|qr<qr 
®qfqqr* *fq i qq 31% q? qrqn 7%: ?qqr: ^ fq^^q 
qfq fqqq>t * qrRnrqqfqR qqqrRqrqRq^q srfnq- 

*S$q qRTMflt qRr JR R?TR I Rqqqo^q H^f- 
^RI 7 ^fq^^RTR^ 2 ^%rR^[fR qq 1 *Rrf srr^q- 
nqiq:— 

a qrnrw qr^qqq: *q?r ft^qqrfq^ 1 
WRftr%qqrfq qrf fq'Rqqnjqq 1 , 
q?Rr qr*qj<frft sqnqrfqqqqi 1 
qrqqRfqrW sqjqqiq qsRqt^ 1 

qqrTqrqq^q qqfqrqr$q^qq •>” 

?R ' ^ ft R^^rR^qT^q^sTrvqf qrcqrfqqqqqr- 
qqqft qq^qRtrqqm qfqqqqqq ft qrrqsrRTqrq: 

q^»qqt[irrR>-qRT^r^^q RT^-R^R: l vj- 
^rqqn^ qrfqqr gqrqqtq ?qqqqi^[^ fqqaj r^rt 
R*R RqfRTRU^qfR l tfq ?qqqr qqrfqtcq q^- 
R^qrs?qqfqRwrq <r qqqf fqtrqfft: Twqqtffq: 
qff q*q§ ^qq 1 qqrq ^rRqqsqTfrqrrqfqq^pfcq, 
?qqqrqqq*q qrqt 1 qq qrfrcFsq- 

qqRR qq?-?rq rr rqq qft^qq^rq 1 qqqq^qn; q- 
^rHRRmtr : qqqtqRqRRqfcq : qrmf qfq$rq 
^^tfqqr^RqFqqR^fffqRT% qqrqfqR qrq ?qqr 
qqR^Fj Rtrqqrqr^rq q?*qR fqqqRrnqsftfqqf* 
qjfiFt R%?q qr%qqfR qqqqqRs 1 qq qfqpftqf 
qffqq fqq^ q^ qnqqqrqrqRq^ qRTftfsqfq 
^qR^qfqrrtqrRft^Rt RqRRqqT^r^r^^qfrqfrqq 
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I °- 

qRTrqqqfqRqT^qrRRq^rq^q^R^ ^ ^jqfqqq;- 
qnq qrqrqsqq > nq: qfftq%q RT%qi qqfq^qq^iqqq 
1 qiqqf— qq^rftqrmi q^rnroii. 
- Rqqrf^RHR^qR qfqqRrq qfTTPR fqq^R 
qR^qrqq : . , ^q^qqq^Tftrtqnqrq qf 

rr?m. qrq* rtWr '• ^frrnRTTfr^qR s^q w- 
jq?? qfeqRRtqq I qfT !%T%^ TqqfqRrWqqqRT 
qqf qfqqnqqi q^rqt qq; ^rripr] tjf i qf q 
qf tt qfTqrqTqfqq q 1 ft pjTqqqftt qTpqtf q^r 
* r^^q^qf wqqtqttitRqqRRTT^ > qqqrqRRTgR* 
qrqqiqfqqtT'qq qq^qroq fqqRqf qqrqf ^qq^qrqqq* 
jfq *rf *: 1 fqTrtq>*Rf qrqftfq jqqftqqpq*! <t*t$: 
v qqq qqfqTR.qqTq^qqnq fRqtqf 11 

■qqRnrf — Rqrtr qrqifq q*qR?q 
«ffq: 1 qR^TRq^qqTq q:fqf-qfq^qrsqfqT% qy- 
oqt 1 rM qft q^Tnq^qrqqq ^qmr^qqTqqfRi qfT% 
niqiqRT ’i- :Rrq---iiqqq*q ?jq* qfqq qqq^q 1 ^jr - 
t<\ 't rqqiq^mqq^Rqrqf 1 ^Rrft^R 3 RfiRNr 
qqq qRfqq^qr'RTftq RqqqT^rqi qqq qrf^qRR 
qqqm 1 qqqifqrR ^qqfRftqRqq qfqr?q 1 q q 
^qRnq > qt q:qq ?qqqrqti qqqq«RTfqq q?q 
^TFqrqR^RTqq ^RmR^qr qf^qqqrqr 

ni :qqq qqfR 1 q?qq^qq qiq^qqR^qTqiqiTR 
mqRt qqt 1 

7iqqf qq^iRt Rwq^qrq rr% qqqqqqf n 

trq q^q rqq?qqf R| 5 [rr% 
ij;qv;q qSTTiqfrR I 

mr> K^f qqqqrqfq q^q qitq 
i;N»-T.[qqqqTrqq qqsfq qqq: ii 

i! fqq; ii 


ii » 


tjjj q^rqrqqq: to to 

ff^q^[fqqf qfqqt ^T^PFT I a ft qqTqqqqi qTT^fqftqq 
5f^f sr«rr: qqqraqg; i TO%qtfTftfq*‘ ^qr qqro 

1 aqftqfq qqfrm yTOnqjfaftq 
f wa: q* f^ftr qia^r qq q&qroqq: ftqajqif<fft j 
3R^^ aiqqirqq a+q q^Mifaq^q t qftqqq sr^ a?r 
— ^qinr aqqfq* fasrcsjarfi f^T^iqqqq qqqqq'qT 
*fPffq*q 3 TT f^r, na^TRg^T^ '•^T a TT ^aq l qft°l 
^ anro^rcTronii qwft Tj*i faTOfaffcTOft 
nxqi qf^q fqw* jTOTOrorcft^qqft 
fi>: ataTqqfTq arfti^q ft^rfa qftsro i qq q 
wrfram #wn aqq: iMN# # > vm^wwk 
q^aaTOftftr. toto qiqqq qqqqqqqq qqar**rqq 
^qwq^rqj qft fqifqqqrq i TOTftq afaqrqq qw 
ir^Tftqpq* fqqqa TO^feTOqftqq^: aqqfq 
fq^q.#q f^qqrqf aafraqroft a a*qrc » qqq 
s^a ftai q;q>^r*qftq qqTq<ft n^nq* afrq^T^qnq 
q?»faqq* qqq qqq > *reqqqgqqq ;: q qqrqw i qqr q»Tfqq 

qrWr fqqraqT qqq »«i « qiqftqs^k ft 
qi% qrqqq qai ftr^qq*. a;qqq* faq?qfqqfwqft : 
atq»qqf q* v qfq^qqq^ t q^^qr q^ fqfq^qr fFpqr to 

arqT qfqft fqfr^qTqT qfqqq^qqiqqT q^qftq^ftq 
asaTOTO i qq qqrq to«to* to^to - q^TO%qr 
qqt qfrqfa fqqqiq i ffHt q nWa, qqq q tto 
qqpqftTO qqqrf^qf qqattqar qqrc i qqaiqqiq 
fqfr^qrqqq qrqq: ftrcxroft qqfa to**FTO Tr '% 
fiqqq snqfqqfq^rqqqqqi fft^fftrafr # qqrqq wj 


qqqqqiqT^qiqq, i ? - 1 

fq^iror i qqiifqqi sfq* awqftqai q jftTOqi 
aar^ai qqq'ft » a^qqq qrareqTTqqqj as- 
TOcot sftTOPfn qtqqqiaqqtqq^TaqTq^qTqrqqqpr 
q^q tot. aqqfqqqr aft tot; to* 

fftq^Tqqnq q^fqftq* jrorosn- 

qK tsqqqqq > qroriroTO** fqqq to* > to tj 
4rq> qqfq q^T qqaqrcqwar qqf qqfq^rfq i qf ra: ij 
|. 3^5 aiqq zqm^v- qm qqq^qiq 

^qiqfq^a ? q • qq fqaiq^qfwlq ^rfiqq^iqq 
^wrq^f^rqqpqTqR^qqrq- fqnq^q : qqqiqfq q 
qqiqqq m ^ WUWli* I «JPPt ^ .^TOW > f 
q^^qcai 1 qraiq qqaiaqqq^f qqqqfq ' fqtqrqf raq 

^RTqrqf ^Ta^qTq qqq qrf^ 

ftq ^qi?ra q aqq^ ' fi% ^qimwpi TO ft qq 
sjwj? ^ tr^qfq qqr ^qf?qqqn TOft 1 ^ qqqtq^i* 
sfi^i qfq fROTfqr^q aqqrqq wift 4 ' ^ftqr^ftro: 
^qftq qqq^TFq q^q i qfq iqrrqqjq q Tjaf ? q > 
^nqpr ^Rqqqfq* to qnq , qiqTfq 
q^qqfq i fq^riqfqwq 1 to qqqjq- TqTOyq- 

|q: qiqR^qfq^qrq ^qnrq§qrcs ? ^qiqaqnaq* 

qf qwqqfqq* qqa^q fTOropr fq# 
%q i q: ^rqarq f^rrf^ qqqq qqr qfqq; qqq- 

affqqaqfqqq qraVq; a ft q ^q^ 

qq?r^ fqar qt^qq I qq ftaqq ^httof^to qrqr^q 
^qj fftqqtq qrfqft , TOTOnronro qr^q^q 
a^TqgTqrft% qft^i^q qqq qqji^ qq^nqq ^RTqt 
qqq: q^qqrqTftfqt qrqif^qqtT i qqTq q qqq ; qT 3 ' 
^qaa ar qq^ftt > TOnft qq^r^*q qqf^qq q ? q^q 
*, ^rfq^qqqq^aqqfqqTqq qq^qqf ^qqaq^qrqqqq 


^RTqqq’ FTFTR I 1 WfqTRRf qRT^ i *• 

f?3Ti7R^^ni^i^t vftsnroft ^trtr*r*tr: M- 

^R^?T?r^#^TTT^^R^ITKT%t <RqFRR *1^* ^T- 
«<n# IRRFRTf, >TTf?I^IW, 3T ^nTT^W-l 
ij TT<TTgT tRF^qpTF^ fof^ftqrsnRU <rhr<r sfRrnrg- 
qfWF $? 3FFRR STTfPI^ I t fowfi^ t fo rfa 
qqr iPRsrcqf fami i 

^rc^jTjqj^^q^ 3Rf^ WlftR3 I fR m 
TO 1 f^TT%^5^ i <r «Tr?rt 

s*ff frasq <m $RmR srr i ww^tr^rfr: <rf- 
*RHf RK *R ffqqqTRUT: «TRRR *R*R(. qrff 
^qpr: q*TRfamremw <u;qqreRrq*q *mq- 
q*. $qR3FT^ ^^RRT 51 T|- 

*W ^Tw\ i tfnrtkrfts^* tpthw: ^nr^r< 
fr^ OTTtwq: qRfRqftffrtf q^qq^q^ruf^- 
%i\m^ «TUR, SRqRSFRmq^ 3R5^rT *TTfR5Fh 
q %?ftrtw’r i R Rqfr^TR i nT"fHr q rftI^r 
< reqi% I rr^T rcrrlR: ^^frrtr^f i*r 
**rr qqqr’q; ^rrff^^ *fr§sq i *r i^fr $t?f i 
^RRHRFRfT^ R RRr? FRFT ?&TF% I ^qfarr^qj 
q »F»RR I <R tfqfeq^^JR R^fFRqR 3TFR*F 

ftfM rT5nR>: R^fr qrprgwnri' *r ftwi * ^tr i 
q$q rs^rfrfv qiqTfaRqqRfwFqqiw 
q^T qrr^q qsfa.* q^Rqqr^ i r<fu: r»t *ft^ ^ttst 
<r srf sRwnq #F>iRnFqR3 sRRqrf 
%TTT^qm R#qqnr*p ■ %?TR>%q^wtrq qtq fsr 
rt strH^>ft% qr'qfqaqF^qr^^T^ ***m?*n 
sus l qR$r: i 
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Sanskrit scholars of the West rarely, if ever, now trouble 
i hem selves with the classical poetry of Sanskrit Literature* 
Sanskrit poetry and drama have now no charm for them. 
Scarcely are their apprentice days over when they fly to the 
higher altitu^s of Vedic regions, and with unabated ardour and 
perseverance proceed to construct history with the materials 
furnished by*their Vedic studies. In this scientific pursuit, 
they have hardly time to spare for aesthetic enjoyment. lime 
was in the earlier days of this century, when scholars like H. II. 
Wilson'coulS devote themselves with enthusiasm to the study of 
our poets and dramatists and found enough in them to charm 
and fascinate, to elevate and refine, when our bards elicited 
from them uustinted praise and admiration. We are all fami- 
liar with what the poet — philosopher Goethe perhaps the great- 
est intellect that* modern Europe has seen — has said of Sakun- 
tala. 

“Wouldst thou the young year’s blossoms and the fruits of its 

decline, 

And all by which the soul is charmed, enraptured, feasted, fed 

Would s fc thou the earth and heaven itself in one sole name 

combine ? 

I name thee, 0 Sakuntala ! and all at once is said. 

Alexander Von Humboldt has said “Tenderness in the expres- 
sion of feelings and richness of creative fancy have assigned to 
Kalidasa hi? lofty place among the poets of all nations.” Else- 
vvhere he observes ‘Kalidasa is the masterly describer of the 
influence which nature exercises upon the minds of lovers. The 
u ono in the forest which he has introduced in the drama of 
\ i L rmnorvasi is one of the most beautiful and poetical produc- 
Iimum which have appeared in any time/ Frederick Schlegel 

Km, “Of all Indian poetry with which we have become 

fttimlmr, the Sylumtalais most calculated to impress the student 
u il li a mhimo of the peculiar beauty of that branch of Eastern 
| it mill in i’ ..Tenderness of feeling, genial grace, artless 
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beauty pervade the whole, and if at times the fondness for an 
indolent solitude, the delight excited by the beauty of nature, 
especially the vegetable kingdom, are here and there dwelt upon 
with a profusion of imagery and poetic ornament, it is only the 
adornment of innocence. The description is everywhere lucid 
and unpretentious, the diction, marked by ingenuous simplicity. 
The lover of poetry may form, from this work, even in a Ger- 
man prose translation divested of the charms of Jy*ric metre, an 
idea of the genius of the Indian Muse.” ' w 

r 

Later on, the same critic observes ‘Tender delicacy of feel- 
ing, elegiac love cast a halo over Indian poetry. The legendary 
minstrelsy of the country is based on the Titanic shapes and 
forms represented in the Indian rock sculpture in all directions : 
but the whole is recast in the mould of harmonious softness and 
is redolent of elegiac sweetness.’ 

We might quote several others to the same effect; but the 
days of chivalric admiration for Indian poetry f are gone. Here 
is what Prof. Max Muller says of it. 

“It was a real misfortune that Sanskrit literature became 
first known to the learned public of Europe through specimens 
belonging to the second, or what I called, the Renaissance, 
period. The Bhagavadgita, the plays of Kalidasa, such as 
Sakuntala or Urvasi, a few episodes from the Mahabharata and 
Ramavane. such as those of Nala and Yajnadattavadha, the 
fables of Hitopadesa and the sentences of Bhartrihari are no 
doubt, extremely curious; and as at the time when they first be- 
came known in Europe, they were represented to bf? of extreme 
antiquity and the work of a people formerly supposed to be 
quite incapable of high literary efforts, they naturally attracted 
the attention of men such as Sir William Jones in England, Her. 
der and Goethe in Germany, who were pleased to speak of them 

in terms of highest admiration They are 

judged now by the same standards as Persians and Arabs, Ita- 
lians or French; and measured by that standard, . such works as 
Kalidasa’s plays not superior to many plays that have long been 
allowed to rest in dust and peace on the shelves of our 
libraries.” 
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Ami again, 'Although the specimens of this modern Sans- 
I i M literature, when they first became known, served to arouse a 
r< nmil interest, andserveevennowtokeep alive a certain super - 
ll« i ii,l sympathy for Indian literature, more serious students had 
i non disposed of these compositions and while gladly admitting 
( Imir claim to be called pretty and attractive, could not think of 
allowing to Sanskrit literature a place among the world — lite- 
i al uros, a pla#e* by the side of Greek and Latin, Italian, French, 

flish or German* 

• • 

But however great our respect to the learned savant , how- 
rver grateful we are to him lor his manifold services in behalf 
of our •uati«nal literature, we must beg leave to differ from 
him. He has made Yedic literature his life-study, and with 
the partiality born of a life’s passion, has, we believe, judged 
harshly of classical Sanskrit. 

In elegance $>f diction, in the richness and variety of metri- 
cal harmony, in the; play of light and genial fancy, in that name- 
less grace which forms the genuine flavour of artistic skill, the 
poetry of classical Sanskrit holds its own with the literary lan- 
guages of ancient or modern Europe and hardly yields the palm 
to the belle letters of any other literature in point of its humani- 
sing influence; and if thousands of readers have been cheered 
up and elevated, comforted and supplied with the guiding prin- 
ciple of life by Homer and Dante, Shakespeare and MiltOn, the 
same can with equal justice be said of Valmiki and Vyasa, of 
Kalidasa and Bhavabhuti; and the educated Hindu of the pre- 
sent day, trained in English thought and steeped in English 
ideas,, can hardly choose between Sita and Imogen, between 
Sakuntala and Perdita — provided of course he knows Sanskrit 
enough to enable him to choose. ; 1 . -I 

We propose to illustrate our position by taking up a drama, 
admittedly, not of the highest order of merit — the Ratnavali — 
of which a very competent critic, H. H. Wilson, has remarked 
‘nesides the want of passion and the substitution of intrigue, it 
will be very evident that there is in it no poetic merit, no gleam 
of inspiration, ^scarce even enough to suggest a conceit in the 
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ideas Tlie only poetry of the play, in fact* is mechanical/ If 
it can be shown that even in such a work of inferior excellence 
there is much that is really good and fascinating, much that can 
instruct and delight, it goes then without saying that we shall 
have made out a very strong case for our dramatical literature. 
We will now begin with a short sketch of the story, keeping as 
close to the original as possible, so that our readers may have 
some idea of its nature and merits. , ^ 

It was the lovely season of spring and Kaus'ambj 3 , the 
capital of the renowned Yatsa, was merry-making Her citi- 
zens, clad in their very best, were hailing the return of sweet 
spring with music and jollity and doing honour to the God of 
love. Merry bands of young men and lovely damsels were 
parading the streets, singing and dancing. The music of the 
drum and the buzz of frolic crowds filled all the air. Kubera's 
capital with her ‘gilded domes and trappings gay, had not half 
the splendour of Kous'ambi; for the city seemed to be one sheet 
of molten gold. The citizens in their cloth of gold, their glit- 
tering ornaments and golden crests, the fragrant saffron powder 
strewn up in the air by sportive youths, the scented yellow- 
coloured water discharged through shining syringes on one , 
another in mischievous sport, the soil plashy with the discharged 
fluid and the tread of numerous feet, and glittering with the 
scattered powder — all these tended to envelop the whole city 
in one mass of golden light. Beauteous maids and young men 
flushed with the intoxication of vernal delights, sported and 
danced and sang and shrank from the aim of discharged pipes, 
that sought to drench them mercilessly. It did one's eyes good 
to behold the peace and good will, the sparkling wit and plea- | 
sant raillery, the vivacious outbursts of merriment and laughter, 
that were everywhere visible over the gay concourse of, young 
and old come forth to play on a sunshine holiday, — a merry 
band of smiling faces and happy hearts who seemed leagued in a 
conspiracy to cheat life of its stings, who were making the most 
of the present, without any thought for the morrow or, a long- 
ing, lingering look behind/ 

(To be conti nued ) 

2. ‘The site of Kansambi Buckanan supposes to have been that of the 
ruins ascribed to Hastinapur, but it was probably lower down in the Voab , bor- 
dering upon Magadha on one side and Kosala on the other The city so 

named wai probably not far from Allahabad’ — Wilson’s Hinflu Theatre Yol. II 
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THE PU RUSH ASUKTA — (C ontinued ). 

RIK. I. 

VV- I 

^ 'O 

Vurushal *=* The Supreme Being, Sahasradrsha=ha.th a 
i.liousaJhd heads, Sahasrdkshah = hath a thousand eyes, Sahasra- 
,M = hatli S theusand feet; Sah = Re, Bhumim = the Universe, 
i)isvatah=on all sides, vriiva-= pervading, das'angulam - to the 
extent of ten inchdte, atyatishtat — lay beyond. 

The* Supreme Being hath a thousand heads, a thousand 
eyes, a thousand feet; pervading the Universe on all sides, He 
luy beyond it to the extent of ten inches. 

The whole Universe of existing things animate as well as 
manimate is regarded as the body of Purusha— the Supreme 
Ueing. lieuce tfee eyes of all living beings are His; their 
heads, His heads; their feet. His feet. He is thus spoken of 
as having a thousand eyes &c. Thousand is here use or 
Countless by what is called Upalakshana. Upalakshana is 
defined as *• e- the implication o 

something not expressed in addition to that which has been 
expressed. Das’ dngulam is also used here by way oi Upa 
lakshana. All that is meant is that the Supreme Being is 
something over and above this Universe, which forms only a pa. t 
of Him. 

RIK II. 

TO ut to 1 

/<iam = this, Sarvam = all (is), Purushah em = fche Supremo 
lb m- alone, yat = what, Bhutam = existed in the past, Yadcha = 
•mil a lint, Bhavyam =: shall come into being, (all that is Ho 
i I mih , //fa — Besides, (He is), Is' anah= the Lord, amritatvasya— 

, . i , in huh'!, ulity; Yat = for the reason that, annena — for the sake 
, I dmUibutiugthe reward (of the former actions of all beings), 
lie assumes the form of the Universe. 
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All this Universe that is, all that has been and will be — 
every thing is the Supreme Being alone — is nothing but a frac- 
tion of Him. He is, besides, the Lord of Immortality, since He 
assumes the form of the Universe only to enable all beings to 
reap the reward of the former deeds. 

Comment: — 


This Universe is material and perishable. The Supreme Being 
is spiritual and imperishable. What then is the' gleaning of say- 
ing that this perishable Universe is nothing but Him?*- This rik 
answers this question and says: — Purusha — the Supreme Being — 
is really the Lord of immortality. But He transforms a part of 
Himself into the visible Universe around us, only to enable all 
living beings to reap the reward of their former deeds. It is 
only apart of Him, that is thus transformed. Purusha exists 
simultaneously in both the forms. A portion of Him is seen in 
the form of this Universe; but in addition to this visible mani- 
festation of Him, the Supreme Being exists in His immortal, 
spiritual form, — if the word form can be used to denote His 
Essense.' Matter in its various modifications and the indivi- 
dual souls in their several stages of evolution are all constituents 
of Brahman's (the Supreme Being) nature. But in what sense 
they are His constituents— this the present Rik leaves an open 
question. tt'aokara's view is this : A certain power called 
Maya is associated with Brahman. When Brahman is associa- 
ted with this S'aktiH May& — he is called Is'vara. What this 
Maya really is, it is difficult to say. -It is the indefina- 
ble cause which, by association with Brahman projects the 
appearance of a material world comprising distinct individual 
existences. Maya, by a progressive evolution, Tnodifies itself 
into the several material elements and the bodily organs of 
various living beings. The individual, souls are really portions 
of the Universal Brahman, which have been brought by M&ya 
under her influence and which, under the material encumbran- 
ces imposed by Maya, are unable to realise their true nature 
and so have come to regard themselves as separate entities dis- 
tinct from the Universal soul. Thus it is that y-ouls which are 
only portions of Brahman are conditioned, individualised and 
enveloped in. a. material case by Maya and become agents and 
e n j oyers . The actions of these souls have their merit and demerity 
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whoso fruits they are to reap in a series of future existences. At 
1,1m end of every Kalpa the whole material world is merged into 
Maya and the individual souls lie in a latent state. But the 
fruits of their Karma have not yet been exhausted ; so when 
after the pralaya a new world is evolved out of Maya, these 
souls once more enter the cycle of birth and rebirth. They are 
finally released from this coil of Samsara when they realise their 
real nature an$ iheiv absolute identity with the universal soul 
sind the ijlusory restrictions imposed by Maya. True knowledge, 

us taught by S'futi and learned from the A chary a after a pre- 
liminary course of self-sacrificing discipline, leads to this reali- 
sation and such realisation brings about the extinction of the 
:ood of Karmft and final emancipation from Maya's thraldom. 

This, in brief, is the teaching of S ankara. L he visible uni- 
vorse around us consists of two distinct elements — matter and 
-spirit (Jiva). Matter is evolved Maya and Maya, whatever its 
essence may be, is but a power of Brahman. And Ju a is only 
Brahman conditioned by r Maya. Thus both matter and spirit 
are really parts of Brahman. 

According to Ramanuja, matter and souls have come out 
of Brahman and cannot exist without him. He pervades all 
matter and all souls and rules them. During the pralaya^ mattei 
and souls are reduced to a subtle state and are aosorbed into 
the Lord, in whom they remain in a nascent condition devoid 
of individual distictions. They do not however become one>itli 
Brahman. They are within Him but y r et separate. After the 
pralaya , through the will of the Lord, creation begins anew, 
primary matter passes out of Him and becomes evolved into 
i rross matter and the souls which had lain within Him in a Sam- 
IvQOha or contracted form expand and impelled by their forme: 

1 1 uh ihs cl ter into connection with matter. Severance of this 
i ommction wi£h n\atter is brought about by true knowledge 
ihmI then the souls retaining their individuality, remain for 
nvm in a state of unalloyed bliss, in Him, yet from Him. 
T!i"ii' h Mins according to Ramanuja, both matter and souls 
urn dirifmrl, from Brahman and retain their distinctive character 
i I mi in gh eternity, they have sprung out of Him, they are 
pun tiled by Him, they are, as it were, His body. He is the 
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spirit that lives and breathes within them all and supplies their 
motive power. It is in this sense that the universe of matter 
and spirit is said, by the Vis'isht&dvaitins to form part of the 
Supreme Being. 

— Yad annena atirohati. Muir translates 
the expression thus* — ‘ Since (or when) by food hej 

expands, Colebrooke also translates it by ‘He grows by nou- 
rish menth 3T*T (anna) means food or nourishment. But to say 
that the Supreme Being expands by food or grows by .nourish- 
ment makes no sense. The expression is pregnant witli meaning. 
It serves to reconcile the inconsistency between the two pre- 
ceding statements — (l)All this (perishable) Universe is He 
alone (2) and yet He is the Lord of immortality. And It shows, 
for what purpose the Immortal Lord also comes to assume this 
trancient form. We have, here as elsewhere, followed Vid- 
yaranya and it is difficult to see why his interpretation has 

failed to commend itself to these scholars, unless perhaps it be 
that Vidyaranya’s commentary was hardly available in their 

days; and again this interpretation is based on the theory of 
re-birth (Janmantara and Karma) — any reference to which 
theory western scholars have agreed not to find in the Rig Veda. 

RIK. III. 

Etavan= (The Universe) of such extent, asya = [ is) His, 
wiahima = manifestation of power or glory; c7ia = and, Purushah 
— The Supreme Being (is), jyaydn = much greater, a£a/i=than 
this, t*zVt;d-visvani = ail, bhutani = things that exist, (ar e) pctdah 
= a fourth, asya — oi Him. As?/a = His, tripad = three-fourths, 
amritam = he\ng immortal and changeless, divi = (remains) in 
self-luminous effulgence (as Brahman). 

This Universe of existing things, together with all that wets 
and will be is only a manifestation of his power or glory, not 
His real nature. For all existing things are but a quarter (a 
very small fraction) of Him, while (three-fourths or) the greater 
part of Him remains immortal aF.d changeless as the Self- 
luminous Brahman. r 
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LITERARY JOTTINGS. 


With the clue furnished by Houen Thsang in the account 
of his travels in India, Dr. Fuhror has been able to fix with 
certainty the birth place of Gautama Buddha. It is in Nepal 
Terai. The place was overgrowu with shrubs for miles. But 
excavations were undertaken on a large scale by the learned 
doctor under t?he patronage of the India government and the 
doctor succeeded in unearthing a well preserved inscription of 
Asoka. It has since been deciphered by scholars like Dr. Buliler 
and it states lihat Asoka came to this very place about 20 years 
after his coronation, and erected several stupas and a column 
on the very spot where Lord Buddha was born. There are many 
more valuable inscriptions in the spot to be unearthed and deci- 
phered, and archealogical discoveries of very great importance 
are expected to he made in the course of the investigations. All 
thanks to the Government for their enlightened munificence and 
all praise to the doctor for his successful exertions. 

* 

* * 

In a speech at the distribution of prizes to the deserving 
students of the Sanskrit College, Calcutta,, Dr. Martin L. L. D. 
remarked that the Sanskrit language was marvellously expres- 
sive, siugularly adapted to all phases of thought, the passions 
and emotions of philosophy, the technicalities of law and rhe- 
toric and the hidden mysteries of religion. Many a, modern 
Hindu feels proud of these remarks, vaunts them to the world 
with an air of superiority, delivers hiineelf, on the platform, of a 
few platitudes on the beauty and grandeur of his mother tongue, 
the sublimity of the Upanishadic conceptions and all that sort 
of high-falutin.* There, he thinks, his duty ends and he quiet- 
ly roverts to his money-grubbing avocations. He rarely thinks 
< » I himself studying the language or mastering its intricacies. 
||m talks very learnedly of his Vedas, his religion. 
In philosophy and very proudly of Sanskrit poets and writers. 
Milt lie is content to take all these things at second hand, from 
foreign writers on the subject. We wish he talked a little less 
ol Sanskrit and read a little more of it . 

ita University 


Litehvry Jottings. 

Kai Bahadur Sarat Chand?a Uas C. I. E. has published a book 
called ‘The Indian Pandits in the land of snow.’ The author de- 
scribes in tho book the labours of Indian Buddhists in the pro- 
pagation of Buddhism in Tibet and other places. Among other 
things he treats of the introduction of Buddhism in China along 
with Brahmanical astronomy, the origin of Lamaism &c Tho 
author is peculiarly fitted for the task he has undertaken, as 
may be seen from a perusal of the proceedings of <a special meet- 
ing of the Buddhistic Text Society of India held at Phrjiling 
on November 4,1 896, from which we make the following extracts:- 
Mr. Livingstone, iu the course of his speech said that there was 
no doubt of the good done by great travellers and the benefits 
conferred upon civilization by such explorers as Itai Sarat 
ChandraDas Bahadur was incalculable. After giving several illus- 
trations of the benefits of travel in the promotion of knowledge 
the speaker proceeded to dwell upon the Rai Bahadur’s ex- 
plorations and researches in a very complimentary strain, and 
livened that; gentleman to Dr. Livingstone. <•' 


The Honorable Sir Griffith Evans K. C. I. E, in his speech, 
referred to the enlightened Lamas, whc were present and said 
t at he rejoiced that the British government was now able to 
prove to such enlightened men that in their desire to open in- 
tercourse with Tibet they were actuated by no desire to disturb 
the country and its rulers, but only prompted by a wish to pro- 
mote trade, and also by an intellectual desire to learn as much 
as possible of northern or Tibetan Buddhism. He referred to Sir 
AlfredCroft whose good qualities were known to all present, most 
of whom were his personal friends. He had done great work in 
India as they all know, during his tenure of the post of Director 
of Public instruction, which he had held for 20 years. He it was 
who first realized the possibility of penetrating into Tibet in 
order to get access to Buddhist records. There had been no 
intercourse with that exclusive country for nearly a century 
e ore Sir Alfred Croft’s time, not since the Governorship of 
Warren Hastings who indeed had succeeded for a time in 
opening up communication, but he was an exceptional man and 
one who pretty generally succeeded in getting his own way. In 
the present day the credit was due to Sir Alfred Croft and was 
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nno of the many good things which the public owed to him. He 
nmlised the possibility of training some of our Indian subjects, 
niHtructing them in the Tibetan language and sending them 
over the border. Government alloted funds for the purpose and 
i ho result was that Rai Sarat Chandra Das, Bahadur , devoted 
himself to the work. He was the only man who had succeeded 
in so mastering the Tibetan language that he would be wel- 
< orned by thfc # *Tibetans themselves. His perfect knowledge 
nf the language was his passport, and he had succeeded in going 
where no one Init himself could pass. In the course of his travels, 
ho had to cross stupendous mountain ranges on levels of eternal 
i now. JHe lyid shown himself gifted with the greatest physical 
rndurance. He could speak from his own personal knowledge 
ns to the Rai Bahadur’s power of endurance as he had been in 
his company to the borders of Tibet in 1884 during a journey 
involving much fatigue and exposure. The Rai Bahadur had 
u delight in hardship and adventure which was quite European. 

It was due to hi^ capacity for overcoming difficulties as well 
as his great learning that he had been able to penetrate where 
ho had been and return to give the result of his explorations. 
And it was due to Sir Alfred Croft that the opportunity had 
been offered him of displaying his powers in so worthy a cause. 

Sir Alfred Croft remarked that his position as President of 
the Buddhist Text Society was a peculiar one, for he regretted 
to say that he was entirely ignorant of Buddhist Texts. But 
to the great knowledge which Rai Sarat Chundra Das Bahadur 
had enquired the world was much indebted. It was to his re- 
searches that the Tibetan books now before the world were due. 
The books issued from and now being printed in the Govern- 
mrnt press at Darjiling were of European interest. He referred 
I.. tho recent article in the Academy on the subject of Buddhist 
T, i t and said that such articles had been rendered possible by 
Him explorations and researches of the Rai Bahadur. It was 
it mmiiitii of great satisfaction to the speaker that he had been 
(•» help this work from the begining. No such Society as 
llm IliMldhist Text Society was possible without Buddhist books 
1 1 1 m I Utnrnfore to Rai Sarat Chander Das, Bahadur was due its 
.1, i nxri Tlio'object in sending Sarat Chander to Tibet had 
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fully succeeded, lie had been able to interest the rulers and 
the Lamas in his work, and he had brought back a yak load 
of Buddhist books of the utmost value. The result of the ex. 
ploration had been manifested in two ways. Rai Sarat Chander’s 
researches had resulted in a large number of papers on the 
religious philosophy and history of Tibet, many of which had 
been published in the proceedings of the Asiatic Society ; and 
the Tibetan books now being published would be of the utmost 
value to the learned world of Europe. * 4 


CURIOSITIES OF SANSKRIT LITERAJUR.E. 


King Bhoja of Dhar is said lo have entertained many- 
learned Pandits at his court. Many stories are current of his 
learning and liberality. Tradition places many of the eminent 
poets of our literature as contemporaries of the king. The king, 
it is said, used to propose Samasyas to be responded to by lii§ 
court poets. The answers given by these are likely to prove 
very interesting to readers of Sanskrit. No historic importance 
can be attached to many of the anecdotes related below; but 
they are ingenious and instructive. And we therefore propose 
to give a few of them here. 

Bhoja was once sitting with three of his poets. The sun 
was setting and he wished to see how each of them could des- 
cribe sunset within one line of a stanza and so he began: — 

‘ The Sun sinks into the Western Sea \ 

Bana who was one of the three gave the next line thus : — 


rs v 



‘ The maddened bee, into the midst of the lotus flower 
Makes vara Kavi, another of them, gave the 3rd line : — 



‘ The bird, into the hollow of the garden— tree ’. 
The*last line was Kalidasa’s finishing stroke: — 


‘ The Lord of Love, gently creeps over young damsels’. 

„ -Vr 

* 

On another occasion the learned king is said to have requested 
Is ilidasa describe the evening twilight iu a full verse; and 
K alidasa responded off-hand: — 

rsrar sfarar tnrasf r 

‘The splendour of the lotus fades like the learning of a 
vicious man;# the bees for want of refuge look helpless like 
good men in a foreign land; darkness troubles the world like a 
wicked despot; and the eye becomes useless like the wealth of a 
miser \ 

* * 

* 

Here is a quaint concert fathered upon Kalidasa, foreigners 
can see no beauty in such ideas; but Hindu minds regard 
them as a regular treat, and we believe, not without reason. 
The poet eulogises liis patron in the following stanza: 

3^*3 VTT ^ TT 

faster 

<0, thou! Chief among learned kings, Brahma, the Creator, 
wishing to ascertain the weight of your - fame, put it in one 
scale and in the other placed the mountain Kailasa. Seeing the 
mountain lighter, he put the white bull over it. Even this did 
not do. He then placed over the bull the God Siva with his 
consort Uma. . Still the other scale was heavier. He then put 
I lie waters of the Ganges over the head of Siva and then the 
urpant chief on his crest. Still not succeeding he made a des- 
perate shift and # placed the full moon over it ’. 

There are many'things to be noted in this stanza: — 

1 . Fame is regarded bv Sanskrit poets as something 
is* a convention with them to compare it to white 
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things. The things (including persons) placed against fame 
are all of them white and great. 

2. It implies that the king is more famous than the 
God Siva himself and suggests that the God came to live in a 
silver mountain where the silvery Ganges and the brilliant moon 
as if only to make himself equal to this mortal king ! 

*** 

Once upon a time a poet with bis wife, sdn r and daughter- 
in-law, ( it was a family of poets ) once came to tho court of 
Bhoja. The king as usual proposed a samasya*. — 

‘ Success depends on the man , not on tl\e tools*. 

The old poet's response was: — 

wi&r <TPsrrW 

sTc#«erf?r tricrr it 

‘ The sage Agastya was born in a pot; the deer is his attend- 
ant; a bark, his dress; forest, his habitation; aud herbs, his 
simple food; he once drew up all the waters of the Ocean into 
his palm and lo ! they were barely enough for a corner of his 
palm ! ' Hence c Success depends on the man , not on the tooh\ 

His wife thus responded. 

torrefy Jif?rr sfarcvc&y u 

f The chariot has but a single wheel, the reins of the seven 
horses are serpants ! the way lies through the vacant air, and 
a lame driver to boot! and yet the Sun ‘does' the journey over 
heaven's vast circuit in 24 hours. Hence ‘success &c. &c. 

The son delivered himself thus: — 

*r*raTasr i 

^ *rqrq JT^r srrqqrciir u 

(To he continued) 


^?WHHmPT’T li 

( ’I#ST^Tl'5TfTrr'n:^) 

srr- 

TU: <URT?<IHT HR 3RWTR- 

'TT^T: ^TTOfTf^WTS T^T-rt ??5T*. I “ 3R- 

?re: r RfarRqfTtt# w Pnrafcr 

'* <TRifr^rRr: i 

vi i <h ^ m 

zmvwi ^r, 

htr*# <r ^r^rr. tr: sq- 

HTRHJi I fT^THFR rlfRRT 
m $qi"i s€ht i <rrhh 

TO5R5RJ 3TT*TR: ftRiRRRR ^ I 

WTT^t Wf 3% ^ R^trT HRRTm 
15TR s%3Rr ~%i 

f*i to? f¥Rg3^rCf^|R^fR , * } th- 
RTRgHtfcqsi <riRri% whr , ircf 
prcrr% rent, sfaHrita p&sKft 
4V*t ^qqf^TTT ii 

5fS*TR: ftTRfa RR * 3Riq rTSTRR- 
T* *TRf 3RRR fatter 

'IRR RRRrT 3TRfT^“TOT TffPTI ?TR 

•RT r¥^ sJrt: irr *tr ^ gfrfr 

'U°^RT SIR?: tlWIRl’ 

HI *RT »T TOJ rlRr^U? RR?fr ^TRT T^TT 


ssrrsr* qfaRq qq qrn i? x \ qRqrq q^RR: 
4 3Rfar«* rcrrqqqqsqrq ’ qqfa $tqr q q*qr w: 
^>fmRi* : 1 ^rrr HRrfRR 
<r R^?rf ' SRRp; > qq ^iq nrf^^H^: qf 

fa: zur: nrfqqq qqrq i vi qpf.TO^ vhv*X‘ 
ufamm mrf^TRi ft^rt qftfrq. q^??t W*f i 
q farrqqqqr: q-^qqqq qrsqqqf *?qT%<R^T q 
^5t ffc*p qq q^ qnrTqqrqrq i qq q^Tg^TT*. ^jr^t 
f%rn%fqrFT qTfqiR ?FirTqi>q qqn i sr i qf^g:— 
q^Rwr q qq qqqiqt — n% fq*nwqTf: i qqrqr°q 
qq: ^rqqq mqqqqr ^rqw q qfqr fqft ; q i qqfa: 
f %q tt^t qrsrqr qprfq* q^qqrq srftf ??r qq R^h* 
?tfr qsrqf * ^qq^qr q^qTtftg i q^fRF qqfq*. qfa* 
*fm: ‘ ^iji wt fqqqrqfrfqqrq: qqsrg w^ng: w 
fq: sriR fqrrqqq%q ^fr fqqqqrfq j qq qqr q^qi 
^jfaq: qifaqsF i t% qqqR — qqfq qrc% qrRRftrer > 
qqr 3T^q qfr?qq: fqq q — fRI W fqRFR 

q^q: qrqqr: ^tfrr fqqR? qqqq. qqqffq 
fqq^qi 3RTq qft^rqTT? qf qRRr — fT% qjqT qrqqi 
qpj i qrq^rqnrq* q?fq ; a qq^T q?q qqfq?q 
q%q m sroiftrcW m4 V®w to qqq i 
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qqr tq^q qrRqq ^fqfqq^fTfqqqq^r^ifqT 
w qlh qqqqqiRqq* q^qfqV. qq: qiu 

i ii^qq q?qqr qqqrsqq i qtfqq qqq: qqwr*sqqq^ 
qf?q: ^qT^ffqqiqqr: ^qpqqq^-q i qwr q^qqr 
Hfqiq I q^qRiq *3^*1 WF TO^RR I ? 
fasgifaq $q i qrFftro qqq: ^qCr- 

jf: T^^q^fqw^qq qqfq qfag qiqFqr*q§: i qq qqr- 
'fiTiq qqqr:, ^^r:> qqiqq^ qqqq^qrq T^qq>T°T37r 
RqRBRfq^^qqqqqjfq neFqrq^ 1 ^qj* 
q^R f?qnqqq %q fqR°f%qr^: ^'qqq: qqr ^qr 
qfq q^qrrqq^qqqq I’qrs? %m5[rq;qTTfqr: q:nq qqR 
^fqqR qrqqrqrq: i 4 q^t tt^f qfqqj ’ ^qr 
qt c qqqq"rqqq ‘i gqq^Tt qrr^ *|q qq’ fqfqq ; qRT 
qwqqr'iqT ^qr : 1 qqqq qqqqr qqqq fqffq i 
i^qr q^qr qRqif q ^qqq i q>r#q qq^: qrqqfqg: 
^^^qrqm fqqq qqirq ’ q^rwqqrqR 

nqRiqqwR i ^qnrgTqfq ^r^qTRtqfrqR fqwr ?<qq 
hpW: i 4 q?qr^t fq^fqqrqqfqq ^fqqr ’ f^npqqt 
qq ^OTq^qTlrqT^TR-lqR> ? qq^RR: fqqq qf^^r: 
3Rqfl^TT#J ^n^hRnm«nWqq? ^RfRqrqr: 
Frifrq Tiq ; qr: gjq^fr w: q^f: q^nr q T%qfq 

fqq i qqq ^fqqqrqR qq^ ^q^gplTiq: RT? 5 tr 
?mh qqf^rfqqTRqT qqi: ^ 'nmw fmwh 
\ F?rfqqT^ q«?M qqq qqqfFqTq^rrqrqq: ^sRwrfqnr: 
. qrrfqqr: J f.^qq^-q 5 qqrqr^t “qqqrqv: qqq- 
q^rrqrqqn, qq%R qrrq qq wtqqqqqT'qf fir^ q: i 

I. The expression is Vedic. 
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qRRq fafr rfasl: storst” ?r qqrfa fa! qfaat- 
mw qq# i qffa <wr fafai srerrffaqfq q isqqiqq- 
ffa q q®R | STrqtfa qTRqqsqq i fafa q q^fafa- 
qqq I qRffa fq«rrqt: w^: pfaffarq i qrqfa 
q fqfaqq: ’ i fr% qpr qr^RRqTfaqr ( qfa: 1 sr 
ffaq qrarRqpfa: ffqfa qqrfafqrqq 1 sfaqRqfa 
qRfaqqrfRp ^wfaqqqrqrfqqqfarTqqrfafapfaq 1 
4t ^rr: fa fqfarfafa faqq qrTTfq qrfaq ffaq qqpfa- 
w#r ” faq qrffa qrfaqqrrfaqrfar fqfa “■ fa ! r- 
qqrqr: qqrqqffqfar qqpfarfaq ^rfaq#: j qqr 
qq prqfeqq ffaq qqprcreR qr: qfar qqqfffqi 
3RP fafaqftqq: qfa RTRf far qrfaRqqffaqq, 
qrt q^rqqqqrH ^rr " $r qfa i 

mr> fasrftfa faq “^rffafaRT far-fafa %- 
RTR Rffafaqfrqfaq: fafa %RRR: fafanql: 
qfaffa ffaffar” m fafaqTfaqrqqfa faqr^farfa 
q q qqqr: far r%rfa %^i fa 1 far ipfa fafafaqr- 
fafaq qfa 1 qqr qqr qqq 1 qr^r fqrr faq qfakqpqf 
faqffaqp. qfqr qqsqqq faqrgqqqnq 3RqRRRn- 
faq fqfqfaqqR jftr qRqqrcfa^q ssfaqfR 
qrsrrRqrfaqr. 1 %|far spqn qq^Rorfaqr.' qq^n qq 
fafaqq q# rfarqRi totr: qRrfa^Ffa% 
Rf qf fafan ?prn qqqrfap ^Rfsqqn qq^qq^n 
q^qfqi qqqrqfqq^R^>qqfgTRrqqRr q§R » q$*p 
qfqn qtfaqp farqrqqrqfar fa qRqq^qRRfar^q 
qrfaqp faqffaf qqfa 1 qrwrcq *rqqr qqsqfa qn: 
qw q^ qqViRfR^qrfR^q qqfaq jp^nfafafar: 
qqqqRRRr q^rfafarsq qrfaqrq qrqqqqt^ q*q*R 
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rrq Rfa flfaqqRTRH w s^tr qqrmiR 1 far 
‘iqfaqqr q^qran qqT*q*qt qqqqR sqwffa fa 
qRWfar* ^rr 1 fafaq qqr qq wqfaqp 1 %q 

faqr ^R?gqq^qiqiRqTqqRqiqqqqiqrqq qti qq 

fat ffaiR: 1 fRqqtfat fa i 

faifaRTfqafafa$qqf°qqR rfarrRq l ^ 
fqqR^faqqr qRqqq^qiR ^faqf qfRfqqfa 
fqrfaTRqq qqqRt • qq q qqqr|5qT?rqqT j q ^tr* 
q^qqT'iT: f J qfTRTI R^4 ^qqRRrfat 3RP » 

qfq. qqr qf qRT qrRfr^Riwg* ~i q^rfa 
ft^r qRT qrrqqfaqRq qqrqfarqTRqqRR W*- 
faqRRqR^R qqqqt fqRqqrqRq^ ^qfq^qr 

q«q; I sfaq q fqqRiRifaqqqrffa^ifq qq°rRTR? 
qq^R q^ fqr%R qRqqRTq^ ‘ qqqR* q qfr- 
qqRqTRrTrfqqRRqqR qrR qqrqswqq^qqfaqqK* 
fa 3 rr|qRiRT qrfq: q^RTR <R qq ^qq^qq: ^^rqqm- 
iqqrqrqT : qRt q'jqqqrqf qqrq qqqrqqj 1 qr ? q^ ^rqr- 
. r q^q^-afaq far q^qroqRTm*w ^q^q** ' ^ 
qqfqf? fq^qfqqrqf^q fq^qffqrqqR ? qt Rq^fr 
q?:t i q fa farn faq q^nqq: q^fqq^t q^rfar^ ^rr- 
qfqq; ffq 4Vr : faV: i qqTqr qfaTfq qqj 

qrqf qrq^^r ^rffa f|qt qfqf ^Rq qtfpq j 

qrq. i?f : 1 ^1 qfa qqq qq qqq* > q qq 

qff ^qqqr fqq^fa? q qfaR • qyq. T^qfq 1 ^rqr- 

qfq i qq qqrR 1 q^RT ifq* far^fa i fq^qqRqqq qq qr* 

qqfqi rqqiqt^Rqrqfa ffa faqf g i TfRqqq qqqRqqq 

J. Hindukush mountains. 2. 'I'he feutlij ; LhoBiais, 1 lie 
Itlt VI &c. &c 
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j? 2 qrR t *TRR 5 R*TR I ^TR! fpH ; l^ff^J | 

srfpr 1 5 qrr^fr%; gRRTR^Rfa J tiR* i^^otr** ' ^R I 
^frq: i ^ ^ ^qn <r <R w*^ 1 ^ 

*R 3TPTM q*RT HR sr% tiWT'l 

m: m*i\ wrt qt m^l ^rrit w l 

a-pf qqqiU^PPRr* ’filPT! ^P^RR'TR ^«RH £SRR : I 
nvr. i ^mi^w^n ^*tt strrt I 

ftrf mu %rt i I 

af*TO STR^It Him i H I 

R^rqqr* spr^pr^r $*Rqr q*i * 1 ijrw * 1 
^qrRqrmR'q'qRq rr 'q«RrP4R ^r% qTpqRP* 
srurq^j 3 r^t 5 ?t rra; fkw fpr ^i^t* q i 

R^RfWJT 3R*TR I %» ’PTT^HTt qRTT*RHq ^TRTH ! 

f*Rq?tf: qcqfr^qRq HR^RTi KHV%- 

RqmR: srh ssj[n ^tpfr i 

qqfon 3 trr5^^t: RfwmqRT ; 

q mj f q pifq srcrcqqpq: ph- 

#RlTT^r: f^TTi I ^'’if^PT- 

Rq^TT 5 qqf RqfqqRqTtfRTRq 3??^ i PIP RTT : 
^?TTR T?^T IR RWqf TT^R 1 ’Tfl’T^RT^TR'P 


iPWP f^TRT *RRT yfo I 

w =q ^TRrR qqqRIR ^ 

q^RRRfRT RTRTT sfRPqn ^fpl! ^TPflRSpRl W 
qRqqf STR^^tRqT^lf R^RF? qrqq g^R** 
fR RRSRT. i qrfqft( ^R[ RR ^RqqgRRT RR^R 
sfTfTRT^^t I qfq* ?§RfT : SRT qqTfqrt i 

fN Q »s 

fqqr^qqqRf PP TfR RR^TRR: q<RJ I 
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^RPTf^f ^qrtf'qrqq 1 ^ TTgcqqsqqf FR ' sTRRTT 
-r '^'JR^ra RTT3RR. ^gRr^RT* ^TRRRSfR H" 
pqqqfqqsq qR^Hg^R R^fTTTTRR^R 1 qiRq^ R 
I'JTRTTT^^ qq qq ^RRg^TfRR^Tf^RJ 

qirqqRqiqq^Rg *Rq>R JPTRRT^^J WM?I' 
iq *pf<s ^fRRTTWin 2IRT SR^R 1 sTT^TRIT: TRR 
^rrr VR^p^^r^rRTmT^: i $m qqr- 
WR’TT^ 1 HPPRP^ 1 ^R^TTff: 

;^f^rjf|qv;qTI^^ I oq^fPR^W^ R 

*mi I ^R^RffR^rTOWRnw- Rf^r i *fi hw- 
q^irr ^TR^’qp^’t: rS^^^TRrfT^R ^tTR r 
tqqTRqg^ i <TTTR 5"^R^TR^ R^r^TrRR^^PR 1 
RTtffRTlV^R 3 ^ f^TgRT^’T^ I 
R5f^R ' ?5^lW^RR jp^TfTgR 
rjRR^^R^PT rI?^TR^5f 'TK^R ^RR'T^Tr^T^q^T - 
R3 l‘- ^RT<TTR^T^«RR^r 

R HR>RRT^rR ?RF ^ffrfTqt <& ^ RRcTTR 

m RffrTRrf^Hrf^RJim^r, 

i rrT^rRfRrg^R: I 3RT?R5^ fR 
I T’TT'KRfT i.^^^tTRg'gRf^T 
?rftfT^RRR^ : I ^RPRmRPf^^ ^R 

mu srr^i ^rgff^mTfRf«t 

PORT i qfqfgqiq: ^9R 

q’RRRq^PRTT £ffT^T^f|lTq 
qr i st^qpRi qf ^qT^-q^Rt i il f^fo^ ,, m 
tRTR^R, srm, wwv, ^Rv 

m, 5w^’’ fRqwrq ^r^trrtf: 

b University 
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= t waWRSTP' ,: 441TRr?*1R4Pl fillip mini'll 

flu^iR^ ip w^ww* 1 *! 1 ^ ^ 
irfiiRimm ^mroppitiiirii i iimj-rntii 
fl1i:4lfe I fill ^5W«WW?WiRtl 

Tltl^lt: I Jttwt^ 1 

v fraiftiwi iin iinni**"*? ^ ; 

fsjrasn i irffitwit «mii «T=T^rr«r^t=rr^ i Wi 
„ -jlfui: artfiilt: I a *1 ill: nnni14?R3W 
jpnmti 4tnti 'Fife fA usinfirnt 11 ^feit 

f^u: 1 -41 iit afifitiiirfiirir 1 “ iirut 
omWPRK% PIlidtlllTIRI 4*414; " SH mm 
4MTR4T Hit S34; 441^1111 fwmiR44-'14 1 

^tfftiwmsmnftft ift*«°» iwvy 
irnimiwiffea iwrif : I mWfemi 4? i?i: 

4R4TI 3414414*141 I 44444414 %41411 ! W 
isfatglH 4411 14t4"ftl lafelTIWIlfeSST 41111- 

i^irwR 1 11 itim**, itm*\, WRj ^J- 

o^ifi 1R451! 4 W1444T11 ilf 4144 14P44-1- 
Tiftmfa 4»? ! 1 4RH 441 fllfalf 44n S : ir ?1- 
*VNfefem; 1 fitiwiiPi stilt iftiii, 4Riint'4 

Ifftilliill 'liflllltfuiril, 4tl44IRI11WT4- 
it irlilfUtfe stfifllT HWSIRt IIIOTKITI'41 

1 11141141141 . WW mill. -‘1,1^ til- 
fq^qq*qq 1 

1 qqq sfru ^ qq m- 

cirq: wh fqmR *#sf* CT irai > 
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qTRqq^ l H \ 

•T 1%: I <R Tj\l tmw $**: qqRT 

(fr 1 qfraaf ^Rqqrqr w^if ; uq-qp qfqqqq- 
qrqqq 1 qq qqqqRqqqqqrqf tqFwqRRn $qqr m 

TRimqqrqq ’/ m wrp rqqfqqiqfRRmqn «$* 
^T^r^f^’JTTTRRt i ‘‘qwqq^qT: 
wr/ g^qfrfqRTqTPrrqr r^qqqq. i qq 

*rcmp qqq^q- .trpt qqqrsqR i ^qrfq q^qst: i 
itr^ qf wrt pqqtRmT^ i ^Tqrq wq^fr i 
%qn%q?qq qr$tpi:> ?^qrf = qfqrqr, p*, qqpr, tt*p, 
qq qf^i: , qqqRnq qfaqqpq qm^fsgipraHq- 
q, *rrr:, fqqqiqr, qqpqri ^Riq%qF*PFHpqq: 
“qrwrqR’JimRq ; ) qT : qqq^ : qnq^qpT ^iwnq- 
m qq ’ ?fq ^rqrqqfqqTRPP wqq i “ qrfq®j : q- 
fqqtqrq: i rr% qqqq^q prqR^rfq q^: fq^r: ^rqqq 
wqrqqfq ,: ffq q?qqr ^qtqqqq^q qmq^^q fqqq 
qT>TrqpqTrqrpq ,I t fqrnqqq^q i q^q ^rqrq^Tpq 
qfi^Rq q^fqqrqqrqq qr^qrf^qi qrqqqmr^ i HRFq: 
qf^q: ^r^qfq qfqqrqrpqrfq qTRqqfqr fq^qqfR i q- 
:Rqf f : pqp"q rqfqq^i qq i %%?fiqqqqRqq qq^q 
pq^q pprqfVfR'q^q =qqq^q^p-qiqqqqq fqqRTq, 
qq TrwpqqiqrqqT pq^q mqrqrf t°t, qq ; qqqq\ , q pq°T 
qiqn^fPTfRqqq^fsq pq^qq, pqwrqqq, qq^- 
q'iqrpqrqq:,' qqiqq ^RqpqTfq^q mw qqqRTqqqr 
mqtfqqqr^fq i q fq qrqp: ^rf^rr^Tr: f^q'q qR^:- 
q?qr^rqT qq i. ^qqr qqqfqqq^rqr qrr^rqqmf qf?q- 
•irpq^q n^qfqqq pRFqqrqqfTfr: p^qqq i tr<r- 
i-i q^rfqqr: Tr^qRqqfnq: q:r%RRqqqi qiftfq 






qM*fra#r^TT% mm i ^rfmsfa ^Wr 
I^^RR^^R^qq 1 ?R ' 3RRR qRqqPTT o: srcR Tr 
3roftra^9R"ftft<ffi ^RT^Rqf^n fHref*ra?prj 
^r: H’Pfaqq^l* 1 qr • SR^HRiR^Rq I ^PR^R^Tl 1 

i m\i um mm 

^w, mmw ?#m: sTf^raRRT m, mr-w m 
^r^r^turj *nmh etw fcw*i?i sfjshni] 
mmm\ f^rf^T^ m $rm : u^Rwr siwroro 
m $m mmmmzm &*m ?* msmm i m\ qf qwrd 
^>?tr: i m ! 3tr% *iriwsR m mifmm ?m %<trN 


sfir^srmnar i q^nffant RqqRqR y*r ?r ; ? crri 
^qsr^rr^ i m\l mV- ^fNT^r: rw 

tiRRiir^r: l wirtr^^r* wtr ^fiWi v **$ 

wf&nraR i wM qr qfHd'RRrfai 


TRR’q •TrfFT'R q^^T^nr ' ^TRTir r^th^r* *ttr»?r 
SPO RRTRRt ^*RlfW mU “f?” ?f 

mmi ^ mum \ wm *rt mm 


' 


“?*” 

*rr m %r: 

f% I ^rwttst Mwim ‘i^’ m s^rrpfa 
w" I 1 RtfJH 1 1 IrTR^R'R fRR^T%T^^R Hq ^ 
sfR^ml^R2f RqqpP& t ^TOR*igr 

qfq qrqq^qf m ?rqqR I ‘ qR^mr^Rf tragroro 
m’ m m wzm i m * mmm 

jRqTfRqqrqjqqTqqq wsurr i %* 

toppr qR'RR^T ^RRq*u*R? %q^qq 

^r^^TFT ^RfTR ^R^TTpr ^R^RTR ^R^TR 

(wm\) 
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SRIHARSHAhS RATN AVAL!.— ( Continued ). 


King Vatsa, attended by his boon companion Vasan- 
takrV, cams out to the balcony and was beholding the frolic 
mj icings ;vitfe which his subjects were celebrating the festival 
of ^arfia^ Well might he feel proud of himself. His strong arm was 
a ^ ranted* of peaceful rule undisturbed by any fear of war or 
invas.Jm. His subjects were prosperous and happy. He was a 
model ruler, idolis&d by his people. His minister, Yougandha- 
rayana, was «a wise and trustworthy statesman, who ruled the 
country^ well. His wife was Vasavadatta, famed for her beauty 
and accomplishments. He himself was accomplished in the art 
of love no less than in the art of war. What more could he 
wish for on earth ? 

■$ 

These pleasing thoughts passed through his own mind as he 
ntood there on the terrace looking on the gay scene below him; 
and wTh excusable self-complacency he thought he might well 
regard himself as the very god of love descended on earth to 
receive in person the homage of the people. 

Madanika and Chutalatika, two of Vasavadatta’s maids, 
were approaching the king, singing and dancing with gestures 
expressive of the influence of the god of love. In the excite- 
ment of the dance, the chaplet of the one dropped off and her 
long tresses were floating loosely in the air, and her tinkling 
ankl x s were ^murmuring at her feet. The other was tripping 
it, headless of the interests of her waist which was sinking un- 
der the weight of her full-orbed bosom; and her necklace, tossed 
about by her graceful motion, was knocking against her breast 
and trying in vain to give notice of the danger the waist was in. 

Song 5 

Madanika *—••••' 

COol from southern mountains blowing 
Freshly swells the grateful breeze, ■ 

Round with lavish bounty throwing ;• > -v/-; ' i 

•J Taken fro*:) H. H. Wilson’s translation 
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Fragrance from the waving trees; 

To men below and gods above. 

The friendly messenger of love. 

Chutalatika. 

Lightly from the green stem shaken 
Balmy flowerets scent the skies, — 

Warm from youthful bosoms waken^ 

Infant passion's ardent sighs. * o 

And many a maid around is roaming,® 

Anxious for her lover's coming. 

Both. Nor alone the tender blossom 
Opens to the smiling day, 

Lordly man's expanding bosom 
Buds beneath the genial ray 
Offering to the flowery dart 
Of love a soft and yielding heart. 

The dance over, the two girls approached the king and 
Mandanika thus began “ Glory to your majesty. So please your 
Highness, the queen commands — I crave pardon, requests — 

“Thou fool!/* said Vasan taka, “What! the queen Com- 
mands !" 

“ Mandanika," said the king, “ you have spoken well ; The 
queen commands, particularly so now at this time sacred to 
the god of love. Well, what does her majesty command ?" 

The two girls then said, “The queen is about to pay her 
respects to the image of Madara, under the red Asoka tree in 
the pleasure garden. She requests your attendance there on the 
occasion". 

The king was mightily pleased at this message and set out 
for the garden with his companion Vasantaka, who was inwardly 
chuckling and congratulating himself on his — prospective — 
presents from the queen, of nice things to eat. They were soon 
there. 

The garden presented a lively scene, with the charms of 
the opening spring. The cool breeze from the south crept up 
the grove and was gently shaking the tender shoots of the 
mango, and was wafting, all round, the fragrant dust from off 
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the budding branches. The maddened bees, drunk with drau- 
ghts of honey from the opening petals, reeled and sang, and 
nang and reeled; and the coil, flushed with the delights of 
Hpring, kept up a lively tune which blended harmoniously with 
the music of the humming bee. The very trees partook of the 
hilarity of the season and acted like drunkards, with the ruddy 
Hprouts, the hum of bees and a reeling motion* The sweet 
Hinelling Aow§ks of Vakula* were gathered at the root and were 
lilling the air with grateful fragrance, in response to the mouth- 
fuls of wine poured at its root by lovely damsels. A knot of 
fair-eyed girls were standing under the Champaka and at sight 
of their smiling faces, the fair tree burst into full bloom. A 
charming nymph was kicking the Asoka with her fair foot ; her 
anklets began to discourse sweet music, and the musical bees 
joined in the concert and buzzed on to their hearts' content. 
Rven Vasantaka. a veritable son of Epicurus, ravished at the 
enchanting beauty of the scene around him, forgot his gusta- 
tory instincts for<the time being and burst out into rapturous 
admiration. 

In a short time the queen Vasavadatta came there, accom- 
panied by her confidential maid Kanchanamala and a select band 
of female attendants, among whom was an exceedingly fair girl 
named Sagarika, who carried with her flowers and the other 
ingredients of worship. Kanchanamala led the way and, as they 
passed, drew the attention of the queen to the Madhavi creeper, 
her favorite plant and protegee, which was now rich with bios- 
oms, and also the Jasmine which the king had taken under his 
protection and which he expected to blossom out of season. 
They soon came to the foot of the particular Asoka tree. The 
queen now made ready to worship the god of love; she noticed 
Sagarika among the company and wishing to keep her out of 
the sight of the king sent her away under a pretext. 

“What make you here, Sagarika", said the queen, “I left my 
In'vorite starling in your charge and you have neglected the 
. Large and come away here. Every body will be too busy holi- 

* It is a convention that the Valcnla has to be spit at, the Champaka to 
1 * nmilod At and the Asoka to be kicked at by fair ladies, that they may blossom. 
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day-making to think of the poor starling* Hasten back. Yon 
may deliver the oblations to Kanchanamala.” 

Sagarika turned back to go, but after going a short dist- 
ance, she lingered. The bird was safe with her friend Susan- 
gata ; she need not be in a hurry, therefore. But she 
should like tb see ho • v-.e god of love was worshipped there, 
whether in her Own country or otherwise, She could safely 
'stand behind the shrubs and witness the proceedings unobserved. 
Meanwhile she would cull a few flowers and present cher humble 
offerings to the flower-anned deity. 

The queen was particularly anxious to keep Sagarika out 
of the way of the king; and with reason. For the girl was 
exceedingly beautiful. The queen did not know who the girl 
was. Nor did she care to know. It w r as enough for her that the 
girl was entrusted to her careful keeping by the trusted minister 
Yougandharayana, and Sagarika was of an amiable and gentle 
disposition and of winning ways. ( . 

None but the minister knew the past history of the girl* 
The story he told of her to the queen was that a certain mer- 
chant of Kousambi returning from Simhala had found her 
floating, in mid sea, on a plank, the relic of a shipwreck and 
brought her to him, who thereupon named her Sagarika. 

The queen now paid her adorations to the image of Kama 
under the Asoka tree and then, according to the injunction laid 
down in the Sastras, proceeded to pay her respects to her hus- 
band, who was seated hard by with his companion and was . 
contemplating the beauty of her person with undisguised admi- 
ration. Sagarika having gathered some flowers came back j 
to the spot where she had stood unperceived and from there ] 
saw the queen offering her gift of sandal and flowers to the king. 
Not having seen the king till now and struck with his beauty, 
she took him for the very god of love, who had probably come] 
down in person to accept the honours and with the charming 
simplicity of Palamon, she threw down the flowers at him and j 
prayed “ Oh Lord of love ! Accept my humble 6fferings. May' 
the sight of him bring me good luck”. She then wished to get, 
away unpercieved, but, as she went on, could not help tinning I 
back every now and then to catch a glimpse of his beautiful! 
form. The bard whose duty, it was to announce to the king thel 
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(ho time of the day now came and proclaimed that the sun 
whs about to' set and the courtiers of the) king were thronging 
i Jin durbar-hall to offer him their evening greetings. Then cam© 
llm girl to know that he whom she had mistaken for the god 
i,f love was none other than the king to whom her father had 
ilostined her ! But thereby hangs a tale. 

This first sight of the king sealed her fate. She fell into a 
doep hqpless love. What could she do, poor girl ! The object 
,,f her loVb wqis the king, and she an obscure maid of the queen. 
She retired to a plantain bower hard by and tried to stifle her 
unwise passion. In v$in she bade her heart not throb for one so 
liigh above he^r hopes. In vain did she chide her heart for going 
dter one whose first sight had caused her so much woe, for 

• Inserting her, its life-long friend, and going over to one scar- 
«■ fly of a moment’s acquaintance. Then with the fickleness of 
love-struck fancy she excused the heart which had thus run 
i way only to escape from Kama’s shafts and she fell to abusing 
die god of love. With tears flowing she knelt and addressing 
I lie god asked him whether the mighty victor of all the worlds 
was not ashamed to try his strength on a poor girl like her. 
This over, she fell into a fit of despair and she prepared to die. 
Hut she would have one last, long, look at him, her heart’s idol, 

• tp she died — not at him in person; but she was alone and no 
"tin would spy her ; she would draw a likeness of him albeit 
I, ,,r mind was restless and her fingers trembled. She would 
i In m devour him — the likness — with her eyes, and then — well, 
n lie would die. 

She collected herself and was soon absorbed in the drawing. 
«» intent she was that she did not notice the figure that was 
he tiding over her and observing her sketching, evidently with 
- mat satisfaction. Her task was Soon done and she would now 
| . mi Kb her eyes. But lo ! cruel tears crowded into the eyes and 
Him could not see. She raised up her face to wipe off the 
nh »! meting tears and saw — her bosom friend Susangata looking 
h v nr her. She hastily hid the picture within the folds of her 
ii|»|inr garment, made a feeble effort to smile, rose and grasped 
In i 1 1 tend by the hand and said, “ La ! Is it Susangata! Pray 
!m Heated’ \ 

Susangata sat dovn, pulled at the picture from where Sa- 
, mmI . had concealed it, and asked her naively whose likeness 
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it was. Sagarika bent lier eyes to the ground and replied 
“Whose could it be at this season of love except that of its pre- 
siding deity ?” Susangata took up the same strain and said 
“ You have done it with skill. But the picture is only half done, 
i will complete it for you.” So saying she took up the picture 
and under the pretext of drawing a likeness of Rati, the consort 
of Madana, drew a likeness of her friend Sagarika by the side 
of the king’s. Sagarika thereupon affected to resent this imper- 
tinence of her companion and said sharply “ Ifws my likeness 
you have drawn there”. Susangata replied u No harm, cfdne, my 
dear friend. Does not my Rati sit well enough by 4 the side off 
your Madana ? Jesting apart, will you confide to me, girl, the 
secret of your bosom ?” 4 

Sagarika now unbosomed herself to her friend and besought 
her to keep it as a religious secret. Susangata assured her that 
there was no fear of her betraying; but she was not so sure of 
the imitative starling which she held in her hand and which 
had been a silent auditor of the tete-a-tete. 

The unburdening did Sagarika no good. On the contrary, 
the pangs of love grew more intense. Her friend hastily fetched 
lotus-stalks and leaves from an adjoining pool, improvised them 
into a cushion and made her friend lie thereon and applied some 
to her throbbing heart. But it gave her little relief. “ It is n< 
use” said Sagarika, in a sad tone, “you may well spare yonrsel 
all this bother. The object of my love is far above my hopes 
and great is my bashful diffidence. I am not master of myself. 
This cruel love is torturing me. Death alone can put an end 
to my sufferings.” So saying she fell into a stupor. 

Meanwhile a monkey had broken loose from the royal 
stables and with the broken chain dangling from his neck was 
making towards the inner apartments of the palace. The women 
fled from his path in terror. The grooms were ( making after 
her. The guards on duty took to their heels. The dwarf, having 
no honor to lose, took shelter in the ample folds of the chamJ 
berlain’s dress and the brave Kiratas appointed as the guardiand 
of the city’s walls sought refuge in the same. All was confusion 
and uproar. 

Susangata roused her friend from the stupor, dragged her 
by the hand and took her to a sheltered spot behind a tree. In 
their terror, the picture and the cage with the starling in it 
were both left behind. The monkey came to the spot wher( 
the cage lay, broke it upon, helped himself to the curd anc 
rice placed therein, and walked off. The starling, thus unex* 
pectedly liberated, flew away and settled itself on a tree. 

(To be Continued) 


< It is Lanka that has to be conquered; the Ocean has to be 
crossed on foot; the enemy is the valiant son of Pulastya 
(Havana); the allies are monkeys; himself is but a weak mortal 
fighting on foot, yet Rama destroyed the entire race of demons 

Hence success depends &c. &c. 

It was nq\tf |he turn of the fair daughter-in-law who seemed 
to be tha very embodiment of Sringara. On a pressing request 
from the king, the girl modestly looked up and with a gentle 

simile on her sweet face thus began: — 

(» 

1*3' whft Tisfsresrr 

g iw T ifr ftp Hwrrfa ■ 

‘ The bow is made of flowers; the bow-string is formed of 
bees; the arrow, but the side glance of the fickle-eyed fair; his 
friend, the cold and senseless moon; he tights alone and he is 
formless. Still the whole world is at his feet. Verily then 
success depends on the man , not on the tools \ 

It is needless to say that the king appreciated the last as 


the best. He sent them loaded with honors and costly presents. 

* * 

* * 

Bhoja's fame as a patron of letters spread far and wide* 
Hundreds of poets flocked to his court and returned home richly 
laden with presents. A few vedic scholars, far away from the 
royal court, chanced to hear of this Moecenus. They at once 
resolved to go to Bhoja and mend their fortunes. They set out 
ajad reached the outskirts of Dhara, the capital. They now 
hoard that none but poets had any chance of costly presents 
Irom the king. What could they do, poor souls! They were 
1 lioroughly well up in the Vedas. They could recite the most 
• I dficult passages, could give out the several syllables of a 
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hymn under all manner of permutations and combinations, could 
cite the required verses from the barest hint of the corresponding 
svaras, could, in fact, without any the least effort, perform all 
those marvellous feats of memory which have excited the envy 
and the wonder of western minds. But alas ! versifying was 
not in their line ! How they hated poets snd poetry! But will 
they nill they, they had now to poetise, or they had to retury 
home as poor as they had started, if a little wiser. So then 
adjourned to the temple of Kali hard by and put t their heads 
togther to fabricate that (to them) most mysterious product of 
word- juggling, yclept a sloka. After several tentative sugges- 
sions, and desperate shifts, one of them at last hit upon 
this foot sffspf and another of them * triumphantly 

came out with a second foot 6 Here there 

Pegasus stopped, would not budge an inch, do what they could. 
Two more feet had to be composed to complete the sloka and 
their furor poeticus had become extinct and not the ghost of 
a chance of its revival ! While they were in this pitiable plight 
who should chance to pas s them by but that favoured son of the 
muses, Klidasa ? He learned from them the sad tale of their 
adventurous expeditio n into t he realms of the muses and with 
good-humoured smile came ^o their rescue with the following 
complement . 

"and curd formed of buffalo’s milk, 

as bright as the autumnal moon.” 

4 

Their joy knew no bounds and they hastened to the court. 
Admitted into the royal presence, they hailed the king in on© 
voice and with a keen competition worty of a nobler cause, 
they all repeated the sloka simultaneously, fearing that the 
lagger-behind might not receive an equal share of the profits 
The king smiled at their credulity, easily guessed the author- 
ship of the latter half of the sloka and dismissed them with 
liberal presents, taking care, however, to let them know that 

all the presents were due to the author of the last two feet. 

k *, ' 
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RlK.'lV. 

rn'Ciswifr^^: i 

- *» ^ ~ 

p 

Tnpmt == Three-fourths, Purushah = The Supreme Being, 
udait == went up* Urdhvah — above (the trammels of Samsara); 
Pddah = one-fourth, asya = of Him, iha =? here, abhavat =. 
came, punah = again and again; Tatah = then, (this one- 
fourth part of Him), vyakrdmat = spread, vishvang zz on all 
sides, sds'ana — unasane abhi = over things that eat and things 
that do not eat. 

The Supreme *Being who has been called the three-fourths 
portion is above all phenomenon. It is only a quarter of Him 
that during pralayS lies in a nascent state and afterwards comes 
out as the visible universe around us. It is this one-fourth 
part that spreads in all directions as the phenomenal world 
consisting of things animate as well as inanimate. 

Comment on Riks 3 and 4. These two riles clearly and 
distinctly lay down the relation that exists between the Supreme 
Being and the universe. All the phenomenal world is nothing 
but a portion of the Supreme Being; over and above this pheno- 
menal manifestation, there remains the Supreme Lord who is 
above all change, who never comes within the trammels of Sam- 
sara. That which w’e see as the visible world around us is but 
a small portion of His Essence, which is absorded in Him during 
every pralaya co.mes out of Him at the beginning of every 
Kalpa. 

Punah . Vidyaranya takes it to bo equivalent to punah 
punah, again and again; that is, after every pralaya , the uni- 
verse which had been dissolved into Brahman assumes again 
the visible material form. Vishvang = on all sides . Vidya- 
ranya interprets it thus. * = assuming var- 

ious forms such as gods and animals. 
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Sasana — anas' ane. Griffiths remarks thus, “According 
to Sayana and Mahidhara, over both classes of created things, 
those capable of enjoyment, that is, who can taste the reward 
and punishment of good and evil actions, such as gods, men 
and lower animals, and those who are incapable thereof, such as 
mountains and rivers.” Colebrooke also translates the expres- 
sion thus: what does and what does not taste ( the reward of good 
and bad actions). f 

All that we can Bay is that Sayana does n<?t say anything 
of the kind. He says ST5RH = ^ 

OTK^R^-living beings that perform 
the functions of alimentation and lifeless thkigs such as 
mountains and rivers, that are not capable of such functions. 

OF course this does net make any material difference in 
the interpretation of the rik; but we may take this opportunity 
of pointing out that unless Vidyaranya is carefully studied 
and closely followed, it will be difficult to (understand clearly 
the meaning of the Sukta. We wish that our readers tried to 
make sense out of the translations of several western scholars; 
then they will come to see that without the aid of the systema- 
tic exposition of Vidyaranya, the hymn in its literal translation 
will appear to be a tangled mass of incoherent rhapsody. 

RIK. V. 

srarmt 5*: u 

Tasmat = From Him ( i . e. tho Supreme Being\ Virdd = 
the sum total of the material of which the universe is made up, 
ajdyata = was born; Virdjoadhi = over (i. e. penetrating into,) 
this mass of matter, Purushah the Lord (transformed Him- 
self into the animating principle of this universe of matter); 
jdtah = (After being thus) born (i. e. after this transformation), 
sah~ He, atyarichyata = became differentiated as the indivi- 
dual souls of gods, men &c; paschal = then, bhumirn = (lie 
shaped the shapeless, primeval mass of matter into the earth 
and the other spheres) athah — then, pur ah — (out of the same, 
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matter) he provided the several individual souls that were 
lying unbodied with bodies.. 

From this Same Supreme Being was born all the shapeless, 
primeval mass of matter of the universe. Into this mass the 
Lord penetrated and became its life principle. Ho then became 
dfferentiated as.fche several individual souls of men, gods &c, 
while retaining^ at the same time a distinct spiritual form as the 
presiding Deity" t>f the universe of matter. Then he shaped the 
crude mtflss of matter into the earth and the other heavenly 
spheres. Then he provided the several individual souls of gods 
men &c, with bodies*suited to their particular conditions. 

Comment^— This is a difficult rik and its meaning can be 
grasped only after considerable effort. It puts the entire sub- 
ject of cosmology in a nut-shell. It explains very briefly and 
tersely how the whole universe of spirit and matter came into 
existence and the succeeding riks merely expound the details, 
of creation and th ^modus operandi by which the several classes 
of existing things came into being. 

One thing must be first premised. The Sukta does not 
propose to explain how all this visible multiplicity of shapes> 
and beings first came into existence. Neither the Veda nor the 
Vedanta attempts the solution of the problem of original crea- 
tion. The mind of man is limited and has to stop somewhere. 

It vainly fabricates a fiction that there was a time when there 
was absolutely nothing but a single Being and that He, at a 
particular time, brought all this universe into existence. This 
iigment of the iiuman mind will only land us in endless puzzle 
arid accordingly the Vedantic philosophy wisely shelves aside 
this question of creation Jor the first time and postulates certain 
things such as creation and Karma as anddi i.e, things that have 
to be taken for.granted and whose origin cannot he explained. 
We may in this connection refer our readers to that splendid 
passage from Herbert Spencer’s ‘First principles of Synthetic 
philosophy’ wher§ the gifted author arrives at pretty much the 
same result: — 

“Differing so widely as they seem to do, the atheistic, tho 
pantheistic, and the ihchl'c esrs KgsiSirg (he u gh* 
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Indian and Assyrian art. 

The general affinity between Indian and Assyrian art, says 
Architect, may be in part dne to the common substratum, and 
common Aryan inspiration of Indian and Assyrian civilization. 
When the Aryans made their way through Afghani tan and 
Kashmir into Punjab, they found the plains of the ♦ Upper 
Indus already occupied by a Turanian race, which 6hey indeed 
easily conquered, but which, as the caste regulations of the 
Code of Manu prove, was far superior to tjiemselves in indus- 
trial civilization. These aborigines already worked in metal and 
stone, and wove woollen, cotton and linen stuffs, knew how to 
dye them, and to embellish their buildings with painting; the 
descriptions of Megasthenes prove that, even at its highest 
development, Hindu civilization was more Turanian than Aryan, 
and the pre-Aryan 'Turanian civilisation of India must have been 
similar to the pre-Semitic Turanian civilization of Babylonia, 
Chaldaea, and Assyria, and probably proceeded it. All that 
is monstrous in the decorative forms of Indian and Assyrian art, 
all that is obscene in Indian svtnbolism, is probably derived 
from common Turanian sources, anterior to direct commercial 
intercourse between India and Assyria. But when we find 
highly artificial and complicated Indian decorative designs 
identical ir. form and detail with Assyrian, we feel sure that 
the one must have been copied from the other, and indeed there 
can be no doubt that the Indian ornamental designs applied to 
and derived directly from sculpture, which are identcial with 
Assyrian, were copied from the monuments of Assyria, Egyp- 
tian, of course, from Egypt. We cannot trust alone to the 
allusions, references, or even descriptions of the Bible, Homer, 
?nd the Ramayana and Mahabharata to identify the art manu- 
factures of Tndia with those of Assyria, Phoenicia, and Egypt ; 
by themselves they indicate generic likeness only, and their 
specific identity can be demonstrated only by a comparison of 
the actual remains of ancient art, and of the carved and paint- 
ed representations on contemporary monuments. But when this 
identity has been proved from the monuments and other re- 
mains, the Bible, Homer the Ramayana and Mahabharata 
and Pliny are invaluable, in that they enable us to complete 
our information on the sure and certain foundations so laid; 
and to the picture thus composed of the early civilisation of the 
world we are justified in giving colour and motion from the i 
strictly traditional, still living, civilisation of India. 
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q;^mrqrq wm*; mmnqfa wti> 

qf qrmRqtp^FRWRqTRm^ 

anfMfa— ■ winr: 
5*rr i 

mm *4 to®* n ? . 

?r% qfaran 

trr% qTrcrmqf mm i 

f^rrs^ir q* nro i mwirm toto 
qajrmqra pfi i t Tnrrct 

qram mpTRf^ir R 1 jpfrqqq%: qn4hu r- 
TT^RHt 3RWT$?R *FR*RI 3R* RF5TR 

q*- 

RRRRni%"rt frrqq i gf §i\k- 

q^SRTO w qrafo • <R mTfq%s 
m qmrwRTO rrm vftTOraf fH *trt sviftor- 
fq Rqmwt.fR trr*t w: 1 qfr* 
qrmfq^qr wq'qq^TOT^qfqR %qiR$ fq^rR: 1 

q^q 1 sr Rrrot#* f^r qfnrrm qftRqrcftq; 
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qTTqq<X I 

qfTqTTq qfsmTqt rft qqqRTRTRiFM 
vvm qtf*Rnq i fpfwsi sr% qr«qqRt TTRrf 
' wrai q ftftrarft sfewnflre «R^J 

q% fqqq r ?WrPRR®lt TRTRqRq TRSTTlFn%T^| 
I qSfFTnfqRSTqrTqqq TmTWIWTl 
q*qW fqqfqRTfqfq % r qRqqqfJ 
q^qsqqRTq qqiWWTi^ q^RiRR ^fl 
sqmq qtfRTq qRRrrqTq q *RR ' ■ W ^ 1 1 
qqqRSpq qfq: qrcr: ^rtirtt qqfaqn -qrqq I 
fqqfaRqn qqRRq^** qifqfqfqTfqqn spr^t I 
gfqqr f<qq fqsjMf ' q^r ?RTFqqTFt qrNqqn f \ 
JqRF*qq;qr. qRTRFRfqqr. q^qRSR^q > ^q-l 
^ ^qRTw^ q*q q^q qft* ’ TT, ^ Tr ? 
qfqqqlfR sftT?TFq qq qq qiq ; qfaq 1 i^rr^r* 
qjj ^fqfg^^q qpqrqqrq qr'qmg^qRR^n qqqn *RJ* 
H^qffqrtqq qqfq^ :1 TRTqwrF^qqq m*m qqt%- 
qT grFTrq q^T'qqRsq «rrcqq4HiRit RTqqfqqFRqq- 
fq stirr^t i qqqiftqTTq qqq: qrqfqfqTfqqT 
qqFrqrqf^q ??qq » qRsrqrq4qqqq ff q* q^RR 
^toT' q#TRf wnit qf^qRqTqqRTn^qqRRq 
m » qRiq; amfa fqrfqq t^rtr TrqiqqmqT 
qfqfq » qq, qqR^gfqqqqftq £ qT ^ v: qR T: zj nf* 

^T‘ % 3[T 3TqRT^RRRTTqqT : fR RT%^ 1^3 q 
3 r*r fR %^qq i qiqRT* w^t fq> ^RT^R* ?R 
mRq^nt^R^ : ipqqsqqqRq^q 1 
qm^FRTqT: q^PTRR qjqrqr qRqiqRRqqqqqR *1 
q?q;qRR q$ f^Rqq>RT?]^ h Jgj^ r ^^ a 0 ; ^ 


qrrqqX 1 " 

qrqqRimq ?qqqq i qT qrrqnWqq: “ ^r- 
sqq^qqFqiRqTrTrq^jqq^ trwV 5 fR R 
qRft#&RF q^R *mv qf^$qmfRR j m 
fq q ffq sqqpTnfqq n q*qq TRqt^R 

iqT-qqTqR^T c qq§TqqTqr: qqiqqiqq 

qq^q 'jqq^RR tRjqrRRRTrTq 

^irXq^qqq 1 qfqqq^qq tt^tr^r ^stri- 

qqfqTR: qRqRqqRHrqfR qRqfq i 

^RpSrf^ R^qRq qR *- 

wzrmmft i qm'qRT ^pt^rirt qffq^qTTiqrq jr ^r: 
qqq TRpqRTqr^ 1 qrsq ^fqqqFT* qrq^R ^f^qi- 
fqqR qR^TT qqqqr^ i qT qqrTRqq q%q > <rorffq- 
qrqqrqq*. f^qTRq^^TTJ qfiRTqqqR q?qqrqR I 
q^R qq% qrTqiqq^qq^ trr qm^qqqRq 
‘qq, qqqrlqr qrqrqqr qT?qr qqq i m- 
qRqfqifqqr qqqr qfTqiR qRqqrq gq i 4< 

R^y q qfR ^RRfrqr: i q^rwr qT^Rqrqq *ft %^ r 
^q: q^RqR»qRTqqr%q^rrqgfq i qwqqqfrqfqTqTR i 
qifTTqfqqRR i %q^qqqR Trrqfq i qpr: qRqqRT- 
Pt qtqt qqijq ' qqqr^q qqqq qqm ” ?r i q^- 
rt qfTTTq*. sT^rqqj «fq RTRr q^TRqq qfqsq qr^- 
R?qTq qqiqi lt Vrq, ?%qq Riqqf qqiqq qR* 
fq i 3Fyqfqqrq qrqqq i qqqqqqRP qrqf qqqrqf i 
qrRqqfTRwr?qTTqiq?RTq qqqqrqqqTqr^ iqq i,qr* 
-qfTqqr srtr q^qqqqR qrq i q^TRT^q qrqqi^gqq* 
qfq pqrqf q^qfq i qf|qqq tqq ; =qqrq>qqpqq%qTTq i 

1. Kolian — the name of a tribe. 

2. The following passages are adapted from Kadambari. 
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qrqRiq*qq srqqqqqrqfqi qrq^ qqgqqRqr i qftqf 
§s qfqpq qr% i r^m<Ti^r qqqi* qqf i mfqqq 
qqqr* qrcrqrqn qq i <tf ft qqrujqq: i q^rcreiftrar: 
g&qRRfq qqp rf ^rarchraft i mm qfRqiqq#R- 
qq^?qRq^qRq^q*qrq: i ^mqqriPOTffi qqd 
qqRTqq q?qrfq q?rqs nsqsa i srcftrqq^qfqqT- 
qfq fqffrfq < q^^ret qrq mT^qw .1 Vr^mr 
qq qqq qr: i qqqrrq^iqf f| qqr snftwafifcwr: 
qsqrqq*qqr qqfRi : 'ffqiqq: qqfq FRTf sqqmqqq 
qRRTtfJR! qqqqsnqfg qrqqqft qqqi q^ fqf^ifq- 

T^prq, qqqqq$<Rqr qqsfqrc i qfTRqfq m qRr 
i qqqRqwqRqfqTRqnqqq qpqqrq^ qq«*t- 
qn qqrq^qq qq^qqqq wrr i swrcrf^fql: q- 
qqq^fi : qrf^qq^qrqqRqr^qq^r^% , qqR^RT qqr- 
qq: qRr i qfqrrqq |rir fq^qrfq qRRRT qqr i 
qfqqaqtfifqsrrq q^qqq Rqqqf^TR q% i reraaq- 
qqrfq mqq i qf%qqRqnq qRqR^RqrqqqrR q- 
qrq i ^fq^q qrqq^qq qqw > sreqRjRq'iq. qqrqqqr- 
qrq qqqqfsrqr qq?q • RqqTiq qrqimr q^qrqqq- 
ffcqqrct i qfqfqRrqqrqqqRrqqrq i fqqfsrqfisrqq- 
rr qpq i fqfqq^Tqqqqn i srf q^RrqqrqRqq 
qqqq; i qqqq^qRqnqqR^TR qqsqFqfrqqn i qq- 
qrqqT^qq’qrRqfqr^irqq > 3RqRqRqqRn q°q- 
qqnsmrq i qmqqrrR%qqqqqqqFhRqRqqrpre i 
q^RfqqfTqqiRTqqiqqTm qq-q i qfRqrfqqrRRqq 
q^qfRR^qrq i qfarqqfR q^qrf i nrqrRT qfqqR 
fqiqqqfqq R?qRqq i Rjrqqqr^qFqT^rqmiqTqq^ i 
qc-qqf r%qfR«qqfR i ’’ 

qq q^gfg gre qqqrqqrgrq qrqrqfirqqqqq i 


3. These are some of the observances practiced among usj 
in ancient days for the getting of a son. 




ii 3 qrftfo#nw^ ii 

il qfqqsqqq^q qrnq^’q^rqqq ” 

snfqqq qjfgfifqqRqqTqh^qrq: — qn qqrfqq 
qqsqftq vmt qqqqfqrq qfqq: qf^M qrqrq i 
qqqqqqrfqq^ ftaQp, Hqqqn, qqRrqqR?:, hr 
?{<$, ^rqiqqrqqTi: fq^fq:, qpqf^qRrqRR?qqqR 
fqqTq-qq ; ^q qn^rrqqrfqqmRi f?qRr ^nfaqrcqr 
qqrqqiRT qrfq?rKr * : mp^qrM‘ qrRq 

oqrqirtir qrqqq ^R^q q ^rqr 

_ ^ ♦ r \ ♦ 3^ 0 

fq§T q^q qnq^’qqqf ^ j wtto q ; qqr qifRqRT q?qq 
qqfqiqT ‘qq%»qnq qqir'qTg^rq^q^qqrqiqqTq* fq>- 
qqp pq qf^ qq^tqqRT ftqqr-qqRife: qqm^ 
qnqq: fq^r qfqqifqqq q^r^rqoqqnrq: 
qrqq^qTiqRqq * 5 ^TRq* • ^qq^rqdq i iq^q- 
^qqq^ T%f^Tiq qq^T^ I 

qq q^R qR, qqT^ TR^R^ ^nq 
fqsqrqrqqfq^r, f qi’qqrfqfq qqqqq : qqqj 
qqrqq^qqRi qihq^qRq^qwr f ^rqr^qr qpqqifq 
^T?qqTqqqqrq^q ; qr ‘ qq qfi^r ’ fiq qq^RT^-qq 
* qqqrqi qfqq’-qqqq^q ^qiRfqq^q qqqrT q^rqqrqTq 
qqq T qoqfqqr%qr |qnqgq w ™ 
RiqqqqiqTR wprt^Nr^, qrqqfqqqRqfrqq^r 
qiqRRqqqqr qwqTRqf'q^qiq^q^ i qrqqrqj qtRq* 
‘q qT%> fqqqqqi^fRRi gfqf^qqn^ qqr 1 TORj g 

1. Weaver. 2. Married (him). 3. Neighbours. 

4. Sword. 5. Astrologer. 6. As if possessed by a devil- 


RlRiwqf<?qRq; t 


q 

’^qtqfqSTFF?* r JR q^F 

^f fr^t ‘ qRRfqqjq** £®r>fq i qrurqqr q*RU*n 
qq$Rq: jr F*qqjrR i RRqiqFT ’ jr FqquqRTF i 
qq Pnf^ra: jrfrqjftfq* *W: *quq *3K$v uuft 
qj tr i rir Fifirqq ’ jft FqTFqqR^ > fir ‘ 
s^TIR qfjRSq FRFRq 3*ftfafa$toq l qqqjtffFRq 
qRFT% I STfTfTRRTW ’ J^RmRIF I qjRTR FF- 
Rfsjq FFqTfT%qfqq; “FfH, qfcqqqFT 

FFRT fsr% FCRUIf: Rsqqfl sqtffaWTRJF 1 5 RTRH 
f FqraRiFJq*n %qFqRq?q: fj w ■ q^qqr<R>qq 
^iRR^ml^ qqFR^qqRfq F*qqqqrq ‘ qrqRqjr 
FRTjfqq ’ JR qpT FI^RTF I tf^RT*fR $RT |OT 
qjaqT FT^RRI^r FFTf F faqfqFRR: 
qiRqqTF, qf|RT q rreRq ^3Tf^n c iFR^n*ftR >rmr 
ftf n 

qqq fSpSfrFq: RT%FUTR RSTqFqqR: RTR 
mPTRpT FRoqq#qrqf qnRFpT FFFRT I Ff T t 
qqjWRqRFR: I FJf ! qjTFf^rfRrrFT ! qR*RT 
qfqqRqTj FF^TFrffqRtqqFRF qRR- sqtRmr- 
wi I qqqqRFTJF^ I %qFqqfIFT q^fFlft I FT%^ 
FT^qqqt qr?FFRFqr fift qf quR^FR i t%rtr 
q^FTRI ? JR RTRIF^R qtFrFqRfqFFIFtq i <r 
f^qqq: fft qqRqTFTRiift i q^wqlq^RT 3 ff 
f^ftr 'RiRmrqq i FrqqshrrqFjtf ’ jr fuf 
qfaqq ii 


7. As if struck by thunderbolt. 


qFTHRqRR; FTRH FTFTFF qFTFFFSFF ‘ ^ 

r q^qq i Fqsn qq qq f^rfftf ft°t 1 rf^f* ^5 
qrqqfURqRT jr qqfFfqq qqR q^nq^Ffr 
Fif%q R^qqfq qqjRr RifqJFTFFRR fjrff 
^RT. qWTRtqR ‘#^1 f^TFi: 1 FFFTFt^ 
frqfqqR ‘fsfrr* 1 JR ffj Fqq sf*. ^^rfiftf > 

qq ^qr %i%q ‘.fjt ’■ qnRq;, q>q q qfqfq^qj JR> 
Fqcq ‘qjqRqRF^ jr> frtf i Fqiq^qqtrqjTF ftr 

filT^qi ’ jr> ?#q ‘qjqqteFtqft: fffft » ^ 
^Wlfts 1 1 jr qfqT q rswit^ i frfNhnqr qR 
qftRRnq Wl qqqsqqq Fqqfq fr 

-qqq’ jr q^VR^q u 

Fqpqt qqqiFRR u?* qqjrTf^q* Rq^T^qi q 
^R^q ^srqqiqq^qq FqqiRiRR F^qqR* Rqu 

^FTF qfR Fqq: > JR 

q^F, qqjqqjF^RFqf « 4 ^qqjTFqqi 

?r fqqr% ^trr» : FJRqlfqfq^rqq^ ’ 1 RJJ 
?i ffti q qftqiq rsfj ’ * JR iqjfR* ^ ^qrfq 

Rf qn^mf h ^ ^ ™ 

q?q T q ‘^TJ^ I qflR FF^JIRFR, qffqSRTRR FT^ 

qqqTR I ^ TTq 1 ^ 

m jr qqR Fqq^qqiR u?* f^tf fqRR jqr 

# qRqq I Fqm% #5^^ J^RJ 
aqqqT%qtqqqqqq RFTqiqTi JTF^R 

qq*R ! JR qFTF ^RT ‘ FJT ’• 1 ^ 

qjTFfJ qT^FR ’ > JRTfRTJRR; ” 




* 


sqtRrqqnqreqfq^ i 




imm THR®**’ ^TTTRlfq^- 
?rTr i ^qqqqqr^q qTqr ‘ qqrqsTRTfqqqiq ftW 
?r% str qqq#tqq 3 i *tr Tiqqfcqf 'qqqT^q 
^4tniTO^^?T«TrT»f q*q* *rt ‘qm q<*q ? 
j^rKsqTRrqqRRqq RTRRrqTqqfqqm ^qtrqfqVr 
qsq^RRq’ n% rwt q#Rqrswt *r M^rr 
qrcr i ^ qra^tfR?%q q qTqsqrqn;: qqq ^Rt 
fq:q< ^rr^Trr: qTfni i qqqr <roq qsTRR qfn%4 ^ 
sRTR I fT% RT%3I *0* *TI%^*Rqqq J?r^ I ^ 

fqq°<qqsrqr qrf%*rnqrcfrl ^r^tfth 4 5fr ‘<rtr- 
4r: qr%Rr tfqqfa q*n$ q^q I ^rcqipffirf ^wm- 
■ ?m q?qqq qpJqrqrcr n « 

<\%k qRqrmi tW : q*qr 3TRqqq>rc<qqR5rR 
‘ WT f% r^T 4 q^^tRI ir*^i ’ ?R 3?q<^- 
qr* RtfdTOT ‘ sqrfqfaqt 

qqqqrit qqrqrqqrqqfor^rq fqtRi qf 
qqrarqq^qR ^rainq^ w i q*q qr^lq ^rt- 
4 fqi%^ qqq^ tr qmqmr^ *r >r^f str^r 
q i qqqq: fft! 

qrq-qn qqR ii 

^ »RT ffocq^i 3^: I 
‘f^r Rrfqqqrqr ' 

u 

fT% fqfqRT, HfJT?qrf%4Tt ’ 

f3PF<«q I q?qq2q cIRPRq I ‘ ^qqn%q|^q ! ^q 
*fMrft sqiqrc qf4 qqqq: 1 str^r^ ?qsqfqr- 


V& I qf^^q: RRTR =qq> qfqqr' ?R 1 *nf? 

vww , qqqrqrfrr TORrrqsqrqqrqra't ' m qRsrsrrq i 
^ Rqrqq^ ^3*. qqqRR qqqqs g-RR^qrqRT 
3 f?3 tr to^rrsto iWf ’ i fR qq?qr r rqsrcrsr i 
STWrRTRfq^* qqqRR^RR ‘ qt, 
qqq?mraftmTRi%R < qs 4 tr qtqsrqq^ sqqR- 

RRRiyRR^ ?R 3TWT3 I 

q*trr ^rqqsrf qfq?q RiRfq%q rr? *r ??t 
<rc fqRqqrqsn €rf^*q ^RRqqRrcsrrcR qq*q 
rrjts^r qRRiq > 


qq qqqm stripr: ^ q4 irfr^r , * *r l^rr- 
q4 1 qqqr ’ m f4f^r q^qqqn i ^qqr- 

q^ qrWrqr^R, t^r^r: ‘ ^fqqrRR • 

^rgjRRqrFqq Rq^qrqf^fqr^Tt qmrnm:i ^qfq 
q^rqrqq I #q: <lf qf R } T, IRRwf ^qJTRWf^TR 
<r*q qorqTqT^ i 

s^q^qr ^fqmqrT i a$qrqf<RRTOTCRtf ?%[%- 
Tcqfqim^ qqqq^sqrqqq ^^mfwqrqn: ^T- 
qetqqf i qq<R<fr ^q^qqr^qm » qq^q# qrqqr: ^r- 
qr?qqrq^fR, qfrfR q.qrrq r i j wrf g i qqfr%, qrfqqq 
qqrqfiR qrfr-qfqq^qf ? q > * qsfrM q^qr%?r 
qqm^qr: r i qqqR^qVqqiqrqifqq : qqfR ?r q^qrqr 
i ^qqRqR^r. ‘ it jrrt I qrqqRR^- 

virnr i ^rq ^qTRfq^^q^: qrcsrRfaqqRqrqf ’ 

8. Pillow. 


jmskritaUnivers 




i 


?R5fRr, *TT#jfr ^RRTRsrntRT ‘ ^^Irrsrrt R 
rt rr rwr rrtrr i rr: rrrtr • ?i% 


. 


HRfani* $RfR: ‘RRRRreRRrRT*' ?R R^' 

frnr rrr gra re fowriTR: «rrrr 4 srIrt^r trtr 

rr: rstrrr. srtr i rrr ttswtr sjrh rs| 

srrRRn RRHRrfRfR: • RRRRtfr^tf Rnsross Rr- 

RR: % R*RRR RFT RRR RRRRSTW:- i R*RR5i: RRRTft 
rrir i 

3RFRR RfTfrR 
RrrfRrRtft fRRTRRRRTT 4 RRTRRRTR4 f TTt^TR^ wl 

fi% rhr? ^RRrfwruR^R .T%^nr% rrrtr- 

RRT ' ?TR RTRTR HRRI R%R RRr arpPJJR I <R^ ‘ RTTS- 
RT. ™M: ^RT^RfR frTOlfrft^i RTRrRT^rRTRR^' 
?R f Rr^rH^RRr^RRRTRIfR^^R, 3TRRT: RgfW5#RRj| 
RT RR gTCRRf RS**RfRR^Rf RT^RRIRR^R, ^5 
RJRRRRTRrRHR I 




3TRR R m RTR^T 4< R>^rTRfl^RRRT, Rf^t 
RTjRT^ftt RRTRTR fTTtR^VR^ ‘%R1 R|rV ?R 
$TRR I R iltit RRRRRRf^ RRT^T^RR RRT R3STTCT 
f^RTR RTfRTTRRTRR RURTTR I RRR^RfSRRf RgS(aft 
R^SRRTR : ” ^R 3TRTRR I RRRT"} fRf^RRRRRR: 


^RRT: ‘ RRRWRRR1RTRRR ' fR f JRR: fw RRR1 

srtrr ?:%r rrwrrr: ^rts^rr! 

(rwt:) 


9. Owing to my carelessness. 
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BHAVABHUTI AS COMPARED WITH KALIDASA. 105 

( Continued . ) 

Bhavabhuti's parents were Nilakantba and Jatukarni, and 
BhatCagopala was bis grand-father. Srikantha meaniug f he, in 
whose throat eloquence resides’ — was the name bestowed upon 
him by his countrymen. His teacher or guru was Jnananidki 
perhaps an ascetic, who probably initiated our poet into the my- 
steries of Vedanta. Bhavabhuti, like his ancestors, learned the 
Vedas and Upanishads. The atiieistic Sankhya and the theistic 
Yoga philosophies were not unknown to him. This we gather 
from # verse ift the Prologue of Malatimadhava which runs: — 

R§tRT«RR RSjrRf«TRRT ^NR*R RFTSRR ^TIR Rc3TRfR 

1%R Tf RR: II 

* Act I. Malatim. 

He is t?te master of the whole of Apastamba Sutras. 

Unlike Kalidasa, he is a pure Vaidika and is full of Vaidic 
ideas and expressions which now and then find their place in his 
works almost unconsciously. Other Sutras like those of Gaut- 
ama are also familiar to him. Unlike other dramatists, he 
develops the marriage of Malati and Madliava according to 
certain principle? of his own, formed from a study of several 
Sutras. He rejects all the minute rules laid down by Apas- 
tamba for selecting a bride. He follows Gautama who holds 
the mind and the eye as the sole guides in choosing a girl. He 
expresses the same in the words of Kainandaki: — 

RRjpRRrt — jfrcnrr^RffR R«rr Rrs;RR8j^Tr^R ; R*R- 



Act II Malati Madhava. 

Again when* Kamandaki joins the hands of Malati and 
Madhava in the temple' our Vaidic bard in the words of the 
abbess, brings home to the minds of the couple the gist of the 
mantras used in marriage rites in an improved form: — 

SHRT SRRRmR ^fRRRTR^R 

Mantra Prasnam. 

With this compare Kamandaki’s words: — 

5TRT TOR R^'f RTRF 5RRRT 
. *TR R>TR*^ r RRTrRRRr ( 

^RTorr *prr RRRrcnsr rto 

^RPR RrHRRTRRSg II 

Act VI Mai. Madhava 
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Bhavabhuti as compared, with Kalidasa. * 

How are we to understand our poet when he says 

trTCFT^^^r II 

Act IV. Mai. Mad. 

without supposing that our bard has made Vaidic expres- I 

sions his own, which he uses unconsciously? c.f. the expressions 

in Veda : — o 

* 

cTITTF 3H$T II 

Mantra Prasnam, 

Of course ‘the evil which you will not wish even to your ene- 
mies, shows the height of misfortune; nevertheless, such a way 
of expressing the idea is peculiar and cannot strike an unvaidic 
mind. 

Bhavabhuti rises far above his predecessors, when he, in 
spite of his Vaidic training, enunciates such liberal principles 
as — All men irrespective of caste are entitlea to do penance. 
The result depends entirely upon the state of the mind. A 
Brahman may fail, but yet a Sudra may succeed. This we infer 
from the following Sloka : — 

iH’^r^FTT: gJTWTOT ^ II 

Act it Uttara. 

Our bard's description of Valmiki's hermitage shows that 
he is himself a Rishi and a poet. We shall cite the passage : — 

*ra-: ST^-IT fSTir 

a-qTercgn: 1 

qrocrfcm u 

Side by side with this, we shall see how Kalidasa describes the 
hermitage of Kasyapa. 

Digitised by Ajit Gargeshwari For Karnatak^ 
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#r^Rr^^^%k?:g^5T^r^orrJT^: 
snwsrr ^v. 

% g*Tr 


This is also true to nature. But we draw this distinction 
between thes^ poets. Bhavabhuti describes the hermitage as 
an inmate of the same , while Kalidasa describes it as a stranger . 
Further on oxft bard's vaidic mind does not allow a Brahman 
guest (Vasishtia) into the hermitage of Valmiki, without any 
mention of which is enjoined by the Sut- 

rakaras on such Occasions. He himself quotes his authority in 
the words o&Bhaudayana. 

ysrrar wgjr*mRT: 

rSTcrtr R^TfcT % RT % 

^JTTITfrPrT I 

Again Bhavabhuti's description of the son in relation to 
the father (in the words of Rama) strikes us simply as an 
improvement on a Vaidic mantram addressed to the male 
issue by its father during its STTrTcfiK ceremony. We shall 
quote the mantram as well as the descriptive verse : — 

3Tm3f*TTrST**p=rr% I 

g^rrorftr srsficr 11 

Mantra Prasnam. 

Our poet expresses the same in : — 

\ 

Act IV Uttaram. 

Many more instances might be adduced to illustrate that 
our poet is lull of Vaidaic elements. 

Bhavabhuti was a wanderer ever since he was a boy. 
t u From his native region stern and wild, the poetic child had 
imbibed that appreciation of nature in hor wild magnificence 

* nrrcfcrnf creWri^tf^r-Apasumba 

(Jrihyasutra- 13th section. 

t R. C: Dutt Ancient India (Vol. Ill — Puranic period) . 
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which distinguishes him from all other Sanskrit poets”. *Prof. 
Wilson also bears testimony to “the extraordinary beauty and 
power of language and attributes his peculiar talent for describ- 
ing “nature in her . wild magnificence” to his “early familia- 
rity with the eternal mountains and forests of Gondwana.” 

As we have seen before, he attached himself to the court of 
Kanouj and followed the prince Yasovarman in hft various vicis- 
situdes and accompanied him to Kashmir, Qa his way, he 
visited many Buddhist Viharas and observed various J\inds of 
Pashanda worship — worship of Siva in his terrific forms, — the 
practice of offering human sacrifices to Chamunda, to some of 
which he alludes in his works. t 

MAHAYIRACHARITA. 

Bhavabhuti’s poems may be considered as 'Plays of Pas„ 
sion.’ Among his works only three plays have come 
down to us. His first work is Mahaviracharita. Its cha- 
racteristic sentiment is Heroism . The subject is, as usual 
with our poets, the adventures of Rama.< The reason why 
Rama’s exploits should be the theme of most of our poets ap- 
pears to be that almost all the Rasas or sentiments find their 
suitable place in his story— nfK (love), (heroism; WII 

(tenderness),, WPII (fear) &c. It is the habit of our poets to 
deviate from some of the minute details of Ramayana , with a 
view to give prominence to any one of the Rasas and to depict 
the others subordinate to the one pitched upon. Hence heroism 
being prominent in this play , stirring and martial descriptions 
are brought out in relief. 

The Play opens with a prayer to the Almighty. Then the 
Prologue expresses the circumstances under which the Play 
was to be acted (a great festival in honor of Kdlapriyanatha at 
Ujjain). and the merit and the parentage of the author. The 
scene of the I Act is laid at V isvamitra s hermitage where, 
Kusadhvaja, the brother of Janaka, arrives with Sita and Ur- 
mila, in response to the invitation sent by the sage. Rama and 
Lakshmuna being there already, the young persons become 

* Taken from Mrs. Manning’s Ancient and Madiaeval India. Vol.IJ. Chap. 20 
poge 208. 

t At the close of the V Act Mai. Madh / Aghoraghanta, the heartless Pashan- 
da ay ho offers Malati the heroine to Kali, is heard to say. 
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mutually enamoured. The conversation of the newly arrived 
guest and the sage is suddenly interrupted by the announce- 
ment of a messenger from Ravana to demand Sita in wedlock to 
his master. They were further disturbed by a female fiend 
Tataka. Rama destroys her in obedience to the commands of 
the sage. Then wishing to marry Sita to Rama, Viswamitra 
sends for the great Siva’s bow. The hero succeeds in breaking 
it. The Act comes to a close with the defeat of Maricha and 

the d$ath of §Tibahu (the sons of Tataka). 

• .... 

ft is plain that, in this Act the scene has been fixed at 
Yiswamitra’s hermitage, the field of military exploits, purpose- 
ly to bring heroisnt to 'prominence and to assign a minor p lace to 
love at first Sight. We see that in almost all the Sanskrit plays 
celebrating Rama’s deeds, Ravana is introduced directly or in- 
directly among the suitors to the hand of the fair daughter of 
Janaka. Thus in Anargha Raghava, Ravana demands Sita in 
wedlock through his Purohita Saushkalaka whose conversation 
with Janaka and his priest Satananda will be found very inter- 
esting. In another Play , Ravana appears to seek the hand of 
Sita in person, and assents to undergo the ordeal. Accordingly 
he is introduced to the Siva’s bow in the midst of many power- 
ful kings who wish to possess Jftnaki, but are too weak to touch 
the weapon. The Lord of Lanka, proud of his acknowledged 
valour, despised them all and boldly approaches it. He is 
strong enough to lift it, but is unable to handle it. The heavy 
bow with its bottom fixed in the ground, commences its circu- 
lar rotations in the air. Ravana, in fear, presses its lower part 
to his breast and is whirled round. At last, amidst the laugh- 
ter of the multitude, the conqueror of the world falls down 
and the bow over him. To crown all, the lower end of the bow 
that had been fixed deeply in the ground, being forced up, 
pieces of sand and mud find their way into Ravana’s mouths, 
as if, according to the imaginative poet, earth herself despised 
the impotent Lord of Lanka who was so bold as to offer him- 
self as a candidate for the hand of her daughter. Ravaua’s 
appearance in Janald Parinayam , which we may regard as the 
Indian comedy oj errors , is still more interesting. 

Act II opens with a dialogue between Maiyavan the minis- 
ter of Lanka and Surpanakha about Rama’s deeds. A message 
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from Parasu Kama arrives partly requesting and partly com- 
manding Ravana to abstain from doing any injury to the pious 
sages living in Dandaka. Malyavan tries to take advantage of 
this to instigate Jamadagni against Rama. The scene is then 
abruptly shifted to Mithila where the fiery-tempered Bhargava 
comes to take vengeance upon the insulter of his God and 
preceptor Siva. “A beautiful scene ensues it? which Rama 
rushing to meet Bhargava is detained awhile by Sita’s terrors.# 
The dialogue between the two heroes contains ‘many ipteres- 
ting passagest which clearly portray the modesty and presence 
of mind on the part of Rama contrasting with the haughtiness 
and arrogant behaviour of his rival. Muiari, the author of 
Anargha-Raghava, more or less, copies the style o^ Bhavabhuti 
in describing these scenes, and expresses the same in more for- 
cible language. The conversation of the two heroes is there 
prolonged, Rama, all the while, appearing very modest and his 
rival very arrogant. When all the patience of Rama has been 
tried, he concludes by Saying: — 


Act 1Y Anargha Raghava, 
To be classed among Brahmans is the greatest insult to the 
warrior priest. He cannot brook this insult from a Rajanya 
boy. He at once bites his lips and bursts into rage: 

§ sroriarr: 

i ^rr^r- 

33Tftr: 

^JT^TTTTq ^T3rn53[l%^: II 

Act IV. Anargha Raghavam. 

# Proi. H. H. Wilson Hindu Theatre Vol. If. 

t qrapp I Actn. 

X Truly I am afraid of committing the greatest sin of striking a Brahman* 

§ Parasurama O. Vile wretch ! Do yon take Parasurama for Vasishta and 
Visvanutra who are waiting at your doors ( for a two anna ’piece — the expected 
reward) for Abhisravanam P Alas / to hear such insolent words from a Ksha- 
triya — (becoming still more furious). 

Surely, surely, this disciple of Rudra will root out Dasaratha with his four 
sons, destroy Janaka with his family and fill the dreadful battle field with the 
flowing flood of blood. 
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Ill 


Resuming thn narrative, the combat between Rama and 
his namesake is suspended for a time by the arrival of Janaka 
and Sutananda, and by Rama’s being summoned to attend the 
Kanchanamochana ceremony (the loosening of Sita’s golden 
bracelet). Then begins the III Act. Parasurama is awaiting the 
reappearance of Rama, when he was addressed by Vaoishta, 
\ iswamitra, Satananda, Janaka and Dasaratha who tried to 
pacify him; but the Warrior-Brahman slights them alb The act 
comes to a ctese when the hero himself appears to challenge 
his adversary. 

The IY Act commences with the announcement of Rama’s 
victory over his rival, who, humbled by the defeat, retires at 
last. Meanwhile Ravana’s minister plotting for Rama’s des- 
truction sends Surpanakha disguised as Manthara, the hand- 
maid of Kaikeyi. She delivers a letter to our hero asking the 
fulfilment of the boons of his father. The ensuing scenes — - 
Dasaratha s surprise, his unwillingness to part with his beloved 
son, and Rama’s intercession on behalf of the latter — are most 
pathetic. The old*king’s despondency at the thought of Rama's 
departure finds vent in the following: — 

Km * 

snwr 

fT ! 3 : II 

Act IV Viracham. 

In this Act, we see that Kaikeyi has no hand in the cruel 
banishment of Rama. Our bard has been kind enough not to 
attach any stigma to the noble-minded queen. 

In the epic she has been pointed as noble minded; for 
hearing Rama’s coronation, she is so highly delighted that she 
gave presents to all her attendants. But the Devas wishing 
Ravana’s destruction by securing the banishment of Rama to 
Dandaka, enter the heart of Manthara the handmaid of Kaikeyi 

* Dasaratha (sighing) O my dear child, liamabhadra! do not be away 
Irom old father— Life is going out; darkness overwhelms rae on all sides; some 
H/range kinds of disease pervade my body and break my heart. Permit my 
yearning eyes to fix themselves at your moon-like face. Let me hear your 
wweet voice. 0 ! my son, do not deny me your mercy bo soon. 
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and make a cat’s paw of the queen. Afterwards the noble queen 
grows highly penitent for what she has been induced to do. 

In the next Act, the scene is shifted to the forests of 
Dandaka. Here as Wilson says “Bhavabhuti is himself”. In 
the opening scene, Sampati a bird, leaves his brother Jatayu 
with strict injunctions to assist Rama, if needed, and goes to 
the ocean. Jatayu goes to Malaya. Here t # here are some 
powerful and natural descriptions of the forests #nd the mount 
Prasravana near the river Godaveri. Jatayu perchec on the 
mountain, sees Ravana carrying away Sita, goes to* her rescue, 
fights and falls down dead. Th^ indignant hero going in search 
of his better half, feels sorry for Jatayu’s death ; and conducted 
by Sramana. to Rishyarauka, he meets Sugriva and Hanuman 
who introduce to him Vibhishana, the pious brother of the king 
of Lanka, who has been banished by the advice of the wily 
Malyavan. The same crafty minister who successfully plotted 
for our hero’s exile, has already set his friend Vali against 
Rama, and Vali now appears before our lierp. They fight and 
Vali is mortally wounded. He advises his subjects to accept 
Sugriva and his own son Angada as joint leaders in the fight 
against the ten-headed monster. Here ends the V Act. Here 
we observe that our hero is not to blame for killing Vali, the 
arch-monkey. His attitude in the sacred Epic is offensive, but 
here, purely defensive. This change reflects much to the credit 
of our poet in developing his plot. The VI Act begins with the 
lamentation of Malyavan over the death of Vali. All his sche- 
mes are thwarted. He grows highly despondant. His fears 
are augmented at the news of burning of Lanka by Hanuman. 
Then Rama’s bridging the ocean, Angada’s message to Paulas- 
tya, Mandodari’s fears, Havana’s fight — all find their proper 
place in this Act, which ends with the death of Paulastya. 
The last Act opens with Lanka bewailing the death of her lord. 
She is consoled by Alaka. The rest of the Act describes Vibhi- 
shana s enthronement, and the return of Rama to Ayodhya on the 
Pushpaka. Rama’s descriptions of many places on their return 
journey, abound in many fine and picturesque passages. Our 
hero, placed on the throne of Ayodhya, assumes the reins of the 
Government, Here the play terminates. 


(To be continued), 
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THE PURUSHASUKTA ( Continued ). 

Fora detailed elucidation of this view we may refer our 
readers to the thirteenth adhikarana of the 3rd pada of the 
second Adhyaya of the Vedanta sutras, where Sankara examines 
the several positions in detail. 

5. Dliata Sah-ah. Dhata or the original proienitor of 
the human race and lndra are stated in the Upanishads to have 
been the first promulgators of the Vedautic truths. Vide for 
instance Chhasidogya VII — 15 — 1. 

6- ._ These* two riks, though not found in the Rigveda yet 
occur ih^n other Samhita (Vajasaneya— Samhita 31 — 8) in a 
slightly different form. Thus 

The two riks in the Taitt. Arauyaka version cannot there- 
lore be set down as the latest product of Veuic activity thous-h 
a relative posTeriority may be assigned to them among the nro- 
ducts of what western scholars call 'the Chhandas period’. 1 It 
may be noted that the rik as given in the Yaj. Samhita is also 
repeated in the S'vatasvatara Upanishad (III Chap. 8). 

RIK. XVIII. 

5^ 5frq^cr|^rr% mm qmmm i 

^jTtfrc-qrr n 

Dev'ah = The Gods, ajayanta = (thus! worshipped, yajnam 

- the sacrifice (namely, Lord Prajupati) yajnena= by the sa- 
crifice (of contemplation) dsan = (thus) came, prathamani = 
the first and essential, tdni = (and) well known, dharmdni = 
laws (by which the universe is governed); mahimdnah = those 
great souls (that worship Prajapati), sachanta = obtain, ndlcum 

- heaven, yatra = where, sadhyah = the sadhyas, purve devah 
the first gods, tfanti = live. 

Thus by this mental sacrifice did the Gods worship the 
iord sacrifice, and thus came those first Laws by which the 
universe is sustained. And those great souls that worship the 
Lord m the same manner will also obtain that heaven where 
bve the sadhyas-the first Gods who by their contemplation on 

Ixistende W6re mSfcrUmeatal in bri,1 £ in £ all this universe into 

Comment. This rik summarises the teaching of the sfikta 
; ^wmds up with, saying that those who worshfp the Lmd as 
sadhyas did will also obtain ever-lasting glory in heaven. 


2J4 Uttara Purushasckt-a. 

We have in the comment on the earlier riks, especially on 
Rile VII, explained how the sacrifice was purely mental and 
how the sadhyas regarded the Lord Himself as the -Sacrifice. 
Vidyarany explains nakam as — nothing but union 

with the Lord. 

The end. 

UTT AKA PURUSH ASUKTA. ( 

R1K1.L 

?infa£<iTTV ' 

TWIT*lH_ q i' " 

Meaning. This universal matter known as 
tah = sprang, adbhyah = from the waters, cha = 
from the watery essence, PrithivyM - bhumyah , - oi ^^th. 
The presiding deity ot the universe, known j P ’ 

adhi = with all his excellence, samavartata -JF ^ unj . 
karmanah = from the universal creator; Tv ash t , 

versal creatcr, = bringing into existence, hi 

form, tasya ~ of the Viratparusha, eh = busies HimseP I 
s „™„ = All this, = r e».ded eve, b, - »| 

,h„, aianatn = (thus spread) oe U1 s.des, ogre = st ft, beg,« 

™ r -<:d 

waters ,md from the watery esseuee of the eartlu The Ue.t, 
presiding over the universe, himself known W V.ratpmMh* 
Cang with all his excellence from the Un.versal Create, lln 

Universal Creator brought into existence the outward form of 

VWftum-hu, which consists in the visible universe about us. 
Thus did all this presided over by Viratpurusha sprea on aj 

sides at the beginning of creation. 

Comment. 1. This anuv&ka consisting of six 
sequel of the Purusha-Sukta proper, and is faked U tta.a JSa | 
y ana Anuvdka and it is ascribed to the same Rishi Narayana. I 
o Adbhytu Ac. This Rik, agreeably to the teaching j 
the former part, postulates the existence of two Divine Icing 

l0imm v * 1 ^ Digitisecf by Ajit Gargeshwari ForKarP 


U TT ATI A Pc RUKHASUKTA. 
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The first is called Yisvakarman or Tvashtri — the Prime Source 
of all things created. -From this Being, known as Brahman in 
Ved antic philosophy, sprang a second Being called Viratpuru- 
sha — the presiding Deity of the visible universe. Just as the 
human body corresponds to the individual soul which resides 
in it, so the whole universe is regarded as the body of the 
Vimtpurusha. r This body is known as Virat. Virat is said in 
this rik to have sprung adbhyah , from water (not water exactly 
but wfyat is kulown as nebular matter). All water came out of 
the fluid 1 part of tne nebula and all earthly matter came out of 
the thicker part of nebula. It need scarcely be said that the 
theory of creation as given here is a succinct statement of the 
theory of evqlution, one of the proudest achievements of modern 
science. Original nebular matter gradually cooled and thick- 
ened and earth and water are but the products of various de- 
grees of condensation. So says also Savana in his comment on 
this passage. 

u i 

<TWr?rr srqsp. trrtffo i q- 

* 3rr c <rr: \ ( ‘^ ^ 

wtft:’’ 11 

We may translate the passage thus “From jala (or pro- 
toplastic matter) that was spread on all sides sprang this uni- 
versal globe, like cream from the midst of milk. Not pimply 
from the liquid but also from Parthiva essence (the essence of 
matter); the thicker part of the scum became solid matter and 
the liquid parts of the scum became the waters. So says the 
Veda, “The thicker is the solid earth and the liquid part is the 
waters. 0 

The rik itself briefly hints at the evolution theory and 
Savana, living as he did in the 14fch century A. C, could hardly 
besuspected of reading nineteenth century science into this 
I.Jary passage. Such an instinctive grasp of scientific truths in 
limes almost pre-historic, is the best comment on the inspired 
character of the Vedas, though western scholars, bred in alien 
ways of thought, may sometimes be disposed to see in them 
'the babblings of an infant race. 0 
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Uttara Porosetauckta. 


RIK. II. 

gjff^ <nfcn i 
q 3 q f^mq ff *nri% i 
q^qr faftsfcrrr ii 

This Rik has already been explained in the first par/. 

Rik. III. 

spFTqqiqr qpT Onriq* ' 
q^qqiTT*. qU^FFT^ ’rW 1 
qTT^fat qqfifcSFq q v FT* ' 

Prajdpatih = The ; „Lord of beings, an ^cfearaii^ moves 

through, garihe = th, univors,; ‘ = 

less, Vijayate = He is born, bahudha - m several 

the wise, parijananti = well know, lasj/a « His, j 

real essence which is the source of creation. These wise men 
ilk = (becoming) the lords of creation, ychkm* = wish 
for {and obtain), padam = the exalted) state, mane Wm = of 
Marichi (Atri and other prajapatis) • 

The Lord of Beings pervades all things. I hong i no su - 
ject to birth He is yet born in several forms. The wise 
know His real essence and knowing it, wish for^nd obtain the 
exalted state of Marichi and the ether Prajapatis and become 
the lords of creation. 

Comment. 1. Antah charati = It is He that pervade' 
and sustains the universe and directs all creatures m their 
several activities and pursuits. He is the antaryamm and adhish 
tdtri of the universe. 


2. Aja'iamanah, bahudha Vijayate — Th?s paradox is ex 
plained in the Yedantic philosophy by what is known as the 
vinartauMa — that all phenomenon is an illusory appearance 
due to Maya. 


(To be continued). 




ii ii 

q^qqqsq ?tY^t TOPRmff TOftpro i 
q^SJorSf qstersqq iprafrfq: II 

m*fi 5TITR SIFT Rr%5TR q NSqTR qq^f 

mmm— 

Wl q qq Tqgqi rlrfqq^qnqq sqfaq 

qq^qq^Fqq 

?qq wfoftar: qrcq q'frqqfar: 

‘ qsriqqqq sftqr'q’ crq ; qTqr^, 
q^srtf^qpqrfa qo ? qr fqu*Fq i 

qq7qrqqr%q^fq^|inq^W^ ^qr*TT^*TT% 
sq^FT qqrqf, FFTF^T-W- 

^Fq ??qqfq?qqq qqqrq ^qiqrT ; q:— 

qqpqq *m c qqqq qqqrq, qqr q^Tqrfrqm^ 
^rqqrqr, qqqqqqrsrRqqq qqqsqqqfqn^ , 
q|q fqqiqsqqfqiH I 

qq ^ fq^rrq ff^ qqra^qiqqqqr^qi^r, r%- 
^^WFyq?r:f^fq^Ffr , fqflmw qf?q mfqqi^- 
H^ft qfrqrqqu i q*q q 
--^F^iFrq^qrsqiTTq^qFs^rqTqF ^rr%ftqrqrqq ?ff 

qrq i f^rqq^r qqq3?q?*q*3q*qq qimq*q i^qf 
^Trqf qf% qqqf qqqrqrq i 


(1) William — king of Britain. 

(2) Duke of Ghent. 








qrq fqqrqq trqq, q qft q qrift, 

fqrqfqqrqrqqqRqT fqq^ftqTfqqqr qqqT sqftqrq < 
^rr^^rrrr fqqfqqqrqrqqqqr Rqfqsftn i 

qq q^R^T’TRTqT, ^R^n^TT, R^f^T^m- 
qr, Rrqfq^qR fqfl?qreq*q nqq*?q*qrsqqRqqTs*q- 
qR q^RqrfaqR, ?RR^fsl?, ^RR #^IT%, HlT^ qfft 
•3TTRR qqqRTTV fRTTRT» ^t<?T7RRJTfm^, ^TFR? 
¥qq;qqq : q^RqfRqqw^: , tirtf? q^r ?R ¥*- 

qrqq^qqqqlqfaqrr. fquqqrqr , qqn ariRTO. qq- 
qrq^, q?qqqqr FRRqR^RRq^fr^TR^Rqr- 
qqRarqqqnq i 

qqq ^gr^ri8H%9TRnRST7^R^f xrr, *rrq- 
vrfemqtf qrcr R^rfqqqwrcr, ^ qq qqqfq 
qfrq R^qqfif^qfRSR^qR^i^qmq^q \ 

q^qrsq fqqsrfqqrqf «rrt mw RRf» q- 

qqq'r, xqqqr, qrqxqqqfqq, mzF* q^raRdaqisfa- 
«?qr qRqn wfqqqrj; i 

qqrqqqqRrqqCr qqqiq. xxwqRnq Rqq’Csrq 
qrqqwq^qqsqr faqrqqp qqrqqrqq RqRRfqqR- 
fqq fqfq?: qnqkRq qftRqqrqqrqqfq qmqqqqr- 
qqfq i 

qqqr qfrqRqqr qqn*q$ qqqr q?qqqqqiqqrqr 


(S) In the year 1819. (4) Jn the month of May. (5) 

On the 24th date. (6) In the year J837. (7) In the month 

of June. (8) On the 20th date. (9) Prince of Wales. (10) 
Jn the year 1877. (11) The sun never Thesis in the British 

Bin pi re. 


qqqj^qfrrq^ i \ « « 

^q qqqRRqq*qq i qqt, RqRTSRrr wfqq p#tar qrq- 
q qfnq^qfrq i qqrr% i 

qriqra qqrqfqql qrrrqq $faq^ nfqfqq qiX^qr- 
qf| SRFqqqqfq ^xrqrfq fqqrq qq RqqqfffqqTq q*- 

qrqfqqrft $rt, RqqT^qfq^gR: qqqqsqfqq, qqq- 
qi% qfmqrqq i 

qrq itranft, fqfqqqqrqqq^qqq fq^iRT 
fq^rrof: q^qfqRi f qp^qqmq^q^^n^q^qi- 
qrqm#r sqrfqqfrqRRq^qr^rqq fqqq qqpqf qqrnx- 
m fqqrfq fq?%<qqf ^qmf » 

qiq nxq'rqrt qq qftiqq q<-q qrq, qq ^rrsin 
qqfqqr: qrhvr: qnrrqRT q^rq^rq^nqRrqqrq 
xrscrt i 

qi q qfhfqqqfnqt q^q wwki q qpfr qq 
qr^r: errqfqrqr TV^q^^q$nq|fwqr*RT^ 
^fqrRxqqifqrqqqqqq qxqrppgirq $Rqrqr qrfqq- 

qiqf sqifqq?q*uq sqTfq qi%q[% ffqq*qd T qq$fH I 

qr wqrq^r q qqfqRq§iRqjqRRXRqaTRqTq- 
qqqqr%q?qrq: qqqrfqqqqqrqqrqqqqq: qfqqjqrq- 
qqnqfqrq: qqqqqqrqq: RRrqqqqrqqq Rfqqq^q- 
qrq: qrrrqfq qqqrqrqqqnpqqrqtqnq; i 

qrq qfiqrqqfr #srqq>Rrf q>r , qqqq fqq%RT 
RTR^Rqqqmq^q^^q : qq^r qqRrq qfqqrr rqqfq- 
q qrqqrq qRxqRqrq q i 


(12^ Civil, Criminal, Revenue, Forest, Salt departments. 


f srrrtri str^rrrr 

rtr rrrtr: r^r ; stairTTRRfR r^rtrr i 
^5%5 rrrttrrrr rtrrrrrrr 

R'TRtqTfRR I SRHTR *Rtt% RfRTR I R^R^fR'.Rr 
RTRT RTTTFT RRRRRR I 

ftira^fNnhrai t^r^wrrtrri^rtsrrsot- 
R$R^Rifs$#fT3f*R r^r^h rrrjr^rtsrr^r- 
^r^rrrtfr i 

rtr RTRRRRRrfRRr, rrrrrsrrrwr^r^- 
f^nTRfTRRRt jpftrIT: RlfRRiraR^RTRRRRl^WIRi 
*RR$; <RRR RRRRR T^ri^sRR^RRRRRR^RRR 
RRRR fRRRrft, ^rRflfRRTRRTRRRRT ^RRRRTRfRl 
R*RT2* TRR TRRRr <RTRR» ^WT’IT RRRR> 
gSSTRRTRR TORfhlR^^» RRRRRM^RRRR, RR- 
rfr fRRRR, R<7fT RRRRTRR, RfTRTRWRfRRR r 
frWT% I 

RTTR^RTiRWRg RfaSR R|?3RRI 
R3[RR RqSRR^R^RTRSRR II ” 
m =RRIRt<TRT RRRR3TT m€ RTRR^TR^W R 

rt5T' j Tt, ^rru Rfi^Rr , t^rtt ^wii rrrt rrr 
fprfl, tfRRTPT RRT^3frSR?^rsrRR#RR^ 1 
qT^^Tq^f^%^Tfrr iR’ypr i 

^ RTR C R¥T%^TH'*T: RIWTTR* II 
fRRTR ^RRTIJ— 

3TT%RTf ?f'|R% R3TRRTRSRT RfRT RR^RF R 

?r ??r rrr ?t% ^rrrr rerwitw i r 


3T5~HS^PT^r^ I 


*RT RRFTRRR (RrRI - WRRRR RTf RR) TO RR- 
RT RTRRR^RTRRT TRRTR RTRRRR ^RSRTRR JRT$%- 

m rrhr rrr: I 

^TRR If RRRR RfRTRfRRRRT RRRlfRRRRT R- 
WtpRTSRRRISR RT%3[RRRf I 

R# TTfOTR RRR RRT^RRRiRR R^rR^RTTR RR R 
RRRfRR^RTr R^RRFRR^r RWRRRRRRR i 
‘ RR RR RTRFRR ^RRR^RW: ? R% ff ^ffiRfcfr I 
RRT RRFRffrRT RTRR s ?Tf^TRFR% RRT% RfffffRR 
RRJRR R#f Rrg^RRRf TRTRST RRRR^ RRTRf $1 
RRcITRRR^R^RRr Rf <R£RRRR fRWm RrrfffR- 
RRRTR^RTRffSTRff I 

RRTRI^RRRrfRRRRrTR : RR?Rf>T£RSRR^RT% 
^TRR Stf RfrR RRTR Rf^RRRT'tfRR I W g% 
f?R SRFff RRRHRTRTfR fT^R RRT#, 5TR- 

<RR RRI^RRIRT %R^fHR^TR RfRFRfRRR: R^RfR*- 

n •s. 

ffTRR I 

RRR RffR^ffRIR HRIRRITR RfRT fTRT TRHWJ l 
RRR RR^^RRRRRRR%RR3RR?Rt^RmrRRr RR^f- 
rt: i 

?R ? fRRFRT%Rn RftftsfTRRRTRit 
flfR TRRGRR RR TTfTRRRRT* 1 
Rf ^RJR^?RT Rp5 TRRWRRRt 
Rf^RfRRRTRRRRTRRfrTRRf II 


• (3) 

snrr^ to gtofcn* w,mv^- 

Ujtr: ton i qR RTtoRqoqf %qr*R R qrf*R < ^ 

f^qT^q^RTOqq ?nqT5TT' J T *to ^fTMr*T^- 

q^ i wx^v* q^Rto^rctoRTfr ‘R^PRPfRT^fq' 
qqf qf?q SR^T^ l qPTSRPJ ^^jl” 1 ?RTFT‘ 

^RPIRPT. mm ^ T 

^RTRtot qf rto totowra 1 <i*nft ^ ^ 

fw sddqtoqtoto 1 


<4 ^q ^qRTPTPI RRI^FR t T^^T* 


if 


^ »vr /v -J 

n 


m* 

nq^RTHT^ 

1 



qRTnqqqpqq* qqqfR " 
qqsq xm toto q^T^rsfttotofffraFl 

qqTOqrTO I 

qffqtoNT^Hl 

toTR^PRR * TTfT ^ffTt qrtoRTCTO TO5TJ 
t%: “ wfnrq, ^Rto RRtoRqTjHRtt I 

ffa oqnrsrq^i ‘qrwr^Tr^ mqri^tor%^-l 

q T to: 3 Pfrt|RR *m\ qtoitqiRR^nqJ 
?rpirf^r^^n^nfMm^ i qqritoto^fl 
‘ fspRR, ^qqpRRT qPPJRf l q^R^^RTto* 1 ! *^1 
^q T ST°qRf ir?g*t|l%’ 1 ? ? 3^^ T qRPJRRPR ^HSl 


q^qpRTR TOT STTPr^ ^to^to ' ^ ^ qT l 




iqq q Hr’T^’WH! vPlt‘* PRTt^ ^PTtiTI^T^TJ 

K^Tfm^r^ ntf ^ ** *nt i mni 
W fSffSpwnR^ f^. ^ 1 ;aL1, ® 




qqsqpqrcT^prq; i n ? 


‘ ^w^qppfuq qj: 


q^Rmto^qq tototo qqtpqqn i 
sR>*ferqqttor 

torto*Rqqfrr ^qqnMRKif ' * ■ 


*sto^rs^ ^tof^sto r«r<#i -, 

mm i ‘qto $topr *rft ’ ?Rqf*qrq ' s- 

«*rr. TORiTtoqqtffa** ?to gtot 

Trvfqf^rr qqisq^ i qqpRq tt? ‘qq^fq 
to* ffq i psrpPt qrerqqqsto ??# i qrq^ tor - 
ito ikw qfri $qto <ranftroK ^toirf ^qr *r- 
gfq; ‘tr to, d $rr w i q^qqto ? toqnto q> 
qrRRqq hrrr #?r *Rro>qfq«TR ? arms*®* ?rw 
srarftTOgql: 1 ^ r fr% q«R>r<RTq 

to^n i s^fRT sunn qf^qto:? *i\ w?qqpq- 
q^rqrqq qqqfq^r^ i ^ ^to ¥§q^n^qfq qqr 
ii i qr*q: mmw q qto i ?rtofqq?^Trrq ' 

-qq- q^pr #ton qgqq^q??totoqrfr’qw’(:: r 
fH qf Rp^qprf i qqq^rr qpr: qqr wr i 
qqq q^qqrqqR qi* RR^nsqTTq^R'qqq ^rr i qfn%- 
^ix: ^qqTOqt f?% ^rm'fqrqRqROTfwqqqRr 
q: i f rtr gi%^[^qT^rqrq i 

cq: q^q gHto^R “*t Tr^TTsTTR^f 

qqqrqf qf^n ^RT^qqqR mqpT^TRpqq i fqqrsf t 

q;qoq: q?fqRqRi s"R q^qr*. ttr > ntoi^qR^ 


^qlfq|qq:, q> qr^'qiq^q, qqrq-qr, ^qrq qq R i qq? 
‘artoTTRto: iRrto^* 


\ \ \ qqRRTqURH^ i 

qqq|qrto RRTtto qTqqsfn i qRMiqqV r q* 
«r hr hrrr i V ^[fw^iftt totoRRrqq’ jr sr- 
HTq I sTRFT: H#* : fqqtf HR** IF' *RR ‘^^Rr 
HtqqR frrn^#T«Tr: cr HHffqR i gRpr^nto^R. 
q q torR^T toRRiq’to q to _ 

RW WPlV^ <R Hto I qRRTH 
qq HR HRRR I qq: WTTR RT^RT: I fR HRiJ^ > 
qqsr nerreRn qfqqqm ftotqq hr^tr fqrosq 
hhr to* toRT qfSHtoqqRR q rsr ‘^qnsrcrn 
qqR qqqf frff ri qqrcRtoq toqTRtosHqtq I 
RWR %Riq?|I qjfa$3tol3V HRTR toR ‘to* 
RTRITTRI ? ?R RHqRq ?RRT RRRT HTHJT RR^T I 
H#to tot 55 ** TOR* qtR HqqHRiRTR h- 
sr RRRITRTfR RRT%^RTR ^RISRH f^R tR 
RHTHqqRtoR I R^ 3 ? TW. RRI HqRq^qFRHTq^ 
^RRRT *R ^i4h 3[RSRR l 

RRRR^RTRe^WRR ^RRSHRR RR' 

WTRT q^f RTRR HHR I HRHRRT nR to> 5 WRf RR^TI • 

qq^R; $$torc*TRPiHT*R i hrr ton t% qrq hrt- 
FT ? fR RRR RR toTRRRT, HRtotoT STR?^ | 
‘HT HRH, f%Ms Wf^r 1 ^ WRfR ftoTR to 
qq| l qlq^q tor’. HTfRTr*’ JR > ^TRR ^RtR^^T 
rtr: qtoq ‘to qrRqRqn, to^r* stoR* i qq§- 
^rfriwto gtor jr q*qq‘ 1 T toq wtoi 

‘to *tr qq arqqqqtototo toiR to qq ^rt hr- 
#RT^SR^r H§ qR qf?R?T to ^R 1^ ^TR* JR 1 ^ 
ft: HRrtoq^ qRqTTtoRrqRqfq i hhr^ to %ZFi 


qqRTqrqPRrqq l 


m 

RH5 qqto qTRT JTR^Tto toT^R I qqs? qRf qR 
fRRqRtqq to qRtoqpjR: i fqrcrfq qqq • wrt 
m toqqrtoRR^ Rton qto fqqto rtoq qq qr 
tottr Rqqq qto tor tot i toton 

rrot rtfto R^q tfitoto 'KF ^^r- 
^to^n^^qRrqrrqq ^t 
R> to qffRr to^toRftoqi ^rttrtt qto% 

W OT^n:^Tf^t qiRR RT^R^mT^ 1 

t^t r^r ^to^to^RT r^: rtor 

rr^tr: Rto^^qf rtor ^tonqRTTto w R- 
^ *K*m WlZlV ^qf^^T^JRTS^Rtofllfrm- 
qRt sfr^F'qrR^qq'qq^ to ttr s ^qto ?q rr* 
^r^q^R*. Rffqn RTtoqrir \ ^tt%^ qrr- 
Rf^RT jff^rifRT n4 Rtrto i ^ to^RrtR tor- 
3tqq^ i f Rq: ttof^fto q^Rf to- 
qFRRsmRt toqq?q^ i hr q^^fgRqqrqqr ?rt- 
to qnqrqqq^; i qffr q^itoq T^qRqRn: 5tT?i<q: 
V ! tof TTTR l fR ! qitoto qqRRT I to^R 
tonr qjrr i R^nqq: i tofo: q^qq^rJ i to- 
RTRR^-f l qqRT% i 

‘ ^[qq^rR qrrrR, ’ v&m* q- 

qqT RHRrttorsfqsqq i 

qq^ ^rrRT qr^rrRqjRTR i rt torqTqqRR 
toqRqrq Rqr%^ smtow *?f qRR “qqR, to 
qff’ ffqw^R i q^fRR qriRRRqqr ^RTRRtofq- 

s, hr: qrq?q fqHTqrqrqTsfqHTqqR-tor^^qT qRT 

3 SamsKVita University 


U * I 

qrcqftqg; i qqrqrRRT qw qqr sqqmsr T^ffri I 
miwi qrqqfTq fqqft’ fftqpprqhr i qrft qft- 
qqqr q^qqrcqr m\t q?q: qtfrt: q$qfqqpq: qpr- 
qrftqrsqqqiRqsdg; i ir^w^n qqq i qqq qrffqfar 
qrqq ??r q^fftr ‘‘^g^gi z*$h fwqqr.fq i ?q:qf- 
qr qrqqrq fqqrqqn ?ft rto wrOT *eftrq, 
qsqqf q^qr iw qqrcM qq£ qqrq qqr fqsqq: i 
qqr w’ iqftrqf i 

qfrmr:, w ^qnr qTfrqqqqqiqqlqq'rf^ 
?q qqqqqqrq qqrqrw > ?fqqf qq?pqf i qrq qrfrqrrfr 
qrqq fqq*q qqqqqrqp “qr rjprqq, qft qrpftqqq^r 
qrr i qr q*s qqr^qr: qfq>q?ftqi q| tw qfqsrgqrqr 
sqr<jqrqq i #qqfTq*q ti'^-t qqqcqqrqrq i “qTfaqsr 
ft qnrqr *m q*:qqq’ ; i qfftftqqqrqfqqftqqr qqqr i 
q^T qfftq: q?$sqq I qfqqqrqq: qqvrn^qq: i qqrr- 
qqq Tfrqqqfq qqr ^rqq i qrqqqqrirqfft q%q qq- 
ftq i qftq q qqqrqftrsrrerr qqq qff ftfq^iqr q*ftqr 
qrqrq qrftRfRqr fqqqft q*qftr q^rftq qr^qm pj- 
q^qr qqrq rqqf ^q£fqqzqqr4rq i 

q*qr qrqqftqqrqr qq: fqq*q ‘qrftqqqqTqq i 
qrf q qqqcqqqr HR, qqq fqfq^f j^qj qqsqrq q#q 
pq Rf^q qpr<j qrqrf^qr^ i n^qrqq qrq qqqrq 
ftqqrqq]qr, qftqf f rq^rq^qrqqrqq^fr^qK^r^f qqr- 
qq^qqrfqqf, rqr«Rrqq qqtf qq^RqrfRwr^ 
qq qq^ “qr qr, qqiwf i qq qqsqrq ?r% qrfq^qf- 
qfqqirqq:: qrqqqfq r%^ i qqqrsFqsqrqqft i f qrqqreq 1 

qqq fq’ ffq i 


qqsqrqrqr^qR^ i 


m 

q^Rr qrqq qqq: “qoqqrfqqrrqf qqTsftqqnw 
*q?r*q fqgftr qiqTStfrqft qq^ » qfqrq^qi fRqrqi: i 
irrepfrfq q^fqqf3qqq^rqfqr»fqg ?*t- 
?qrqrq«rq fRmrq qmsqrqrcqpq? qteqrq ?^r q?q: 
qqf qfqq^ fftTf wfaPRT qfq^qr I qqftqq qqsqT- 
| qrft ^qqqtqqq qqs^qjqqr qrqnqqrrqqqqT q;q: qfr- 
. fOTPi qrfrq: qfaqrqqiq^q qft : fqgq'trq qr^r *r 
q^q ^qrqrfR fqq>q fqqfqqrsqR qr, qqqrq 
qr^q , q?? Rf i qmqqqr qi^q: ffRR qqqsrrq, qf 
^qrqqqqnrrRiq q^qqrq: qqrqqq qq^qTR ftqqrfqi 
qqq qfrqqt qfq q^rq: i f?qqR i qfrmnfq q 
qqqq fqq^q fqflqq: qrqqqq qrqqqqrsf qnq iRirrfq i 
qqq q^rfq i qrqqsqiq, qrqqfrq?qr-q ?qqi qqqq^ i 
qqq qi;qrq qqrq i fr% qr?^q -qrqqqr^frq i 

qrn rr qqq-qr^q qfqqfqq -qrqq-q, qqqqfq 
qrRRTqqRqf Tfr^q^rq^ qqq fqqwqrq i 

qqq ^rfqq: ‘qqqrq: qfr?5fV ?’ i a?Tqr- 

ft ‘qqrq qr?qq[fq%qqqrq^^q qqrqi qq-qt qqqft: r- 
qqq nrqr qqq; f^qq^qr qq qf ^q?q qftqq i qftsqq 
^qRqqftfgqqrJ qqftRq7n:q ftqqq>: fWrarqr qq- 
1 qrfrq: qrqq: fRqrqqq qr>qf i qqq q^rqft qt 
qrq?qrq qrfrq qrqfqqf • qqq qfrta: qft f ^q 
qrftfq qrqqrqtq i qrqft ^qrqr ^qfqqfiq; pq^ q, 
qkf i t%r qq q^Rqrqqqiqqi: ^qqrRTfqr qrq: i- 
ifq q^qqq: i qqq ^rfqq>: qq^qrq qfq “qR^ ftR 
qqT i |q qqqrqqrq qq i f^p?q^ i qqr qq^qrq: q qifr 
qftR qqrq l 


Ui i 

f^r qmrm^ qjfaq- 

^ntsrflji ^srtrsp rw » i RRnr r- 
^IRRRW^T ^T^R^TTrfTJ 3T^f?R I ^qHJ^PfaR, R^Sf* 

renftgfto fowr fr^nrorr i m ^r? mtl 
ii crr *rm* «t^fr i f#: qfr^fr 
srtt^r ^T^nHri^ 3 rs 4 i mi r*tt j t- 

i $PProhv9R*ta t *twtr wi- 
^ <ufa% ^i, i*A RfR, wtf rr^f^f 
f ^r: i wr **Rr: ??£fRT ^-srptr^r RRf'TR^rkf 
^tWtr |2*rt: rtwt jt#r s*refc&- 
f^r^r ^RT rhr i 

w*rm ^s^ppr^ i r3^/^trr%5stt 
w^r qf^KTfrnRrnr^ ^rtirt^ i <rf >rf^n%gR?r jj«rr 
* rr^R^wf #qfl ^hrtrW i, 
’j^RRr *RR>§Rr*R *FRr*rrf**PRR i 
m; *rr %-qr*rr%: 


SOME THOUGHTS OH SANSKRIT POETRY. 


Mr. Mather Arnold spoke out a precious intuition, when 
e said that “poetry is truth”. We cannot, however, quite 
nderstap$ him when he goes further and cherishes a pious 
pe that one day it may be made out that ‘Poetry is the truth 
nd Philosophy the illusion’. The remark has its origin pro- 
bably in a feeling of disgust at the metaphysical writings of 
aodern times which have done service for philosophy in 
|Europe, and the distinguished critic must have founded his 
jhope also on the fact that the great poets of his country had 
ittle or no pretention to philosophic lore. However, the truths 
f Philosophy, Poetry and Religion justify themselves alike to 
he human soul and are therefore substantially the same. But 
vdiat true Philosophy perceives, the ideal poetry must artisti- 
ally expound and Religion symbolize and make popular, 
fence if the Muse of Poetry is to fulfil her highest destiny^ 
he should cheerfully embrace Philosophy as her wedded lord 

I .nd Religion as an agreeable helpmate* Without going into 
he question how far English Poetry has suffered without the 
guidance of a spiritualizing Philosophy or the co-operation of a 
^ational Religion, we shall content ourselves with observing 
iliat it is the unique glory of Sanskrit Poetry, that it is entirely 
i^e production of great philosophers and saints who knew what 
e was, knew tlie nature of man and his destiny. “Life? 1 know 
ct what thou art” has never been the despairing cry of any 
udian poet. 

V 

Y^almiki caught the suggestion for his immortal poem on 
1 e banks of the river Tamasa, while performing one of the 
aily duties of his saintly life. The illustrious author of the 
amayana is also the compiler of those charming conversations 
n Philosophy between the young Rama and the sage Vasishta. 

'yasa who wrote the Mahabliarata and the Eighteen puranas 
I' the father of Indian Philosophy. ISuka, son of Vvasa, wlio 
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related to Pariksliit tlie marvellous stories recorded in thd 
Bhagavatam - was a born sage. 

Sankara the famous exponent of Advaitism is the author 
of a unique work which transfigures the lighter moments of 
wedded life by presenting some of the most poetic and thrilling 
situations therein with a delicacy and sweetness scarcely 
equalled in Kalidasa. 

The advantage of combining Philosophy and Ptfetry wij 
indeed be quite obvious to the readers of the Ramayana and 
the Mahabharata in which they appear in such a close em- 
brace illumining each other and forming a veritable Ardhanaris- 
wara. “Poetry”, says Mr. Mathew Arnold, “is the application 
of ideas to life”. Now, the themes of Vyasa and Valmiki are 
the greatest and most vital ideas of the Upanishads, the ideas 
of God, World, Man, and his Evolution. In Ramayana, we 
have an ideal man wedded to an ideal woman exhibited in 
various relations in life, acting his numerous parts truly and 
nobly and quitting the stage to the glory of God and man. 
If Milton could find nothing better to write about than the 
“Pall of man” and ‘his first disobedience 5 , Valmiki would not 
be satisfied with anything less than the transfiguration of man, 
as is quite evident from the very opening lines of his poem. 
Valmiki says to Narada, “Name me, Oh! great sage, a man 
^yho is valiant and virtuous, who knows his duty and does itj 
who is majestic yet calm, of sweet and agreeable address, anc| 
kind to all, a man who is ‘a lion in the field and a lamb at 
home 5 . Vyasa soars higher, takes a larger view, and brings 
us a picture of the lord himself, of the Divine Sutradhara ex- 
cept at whose bidding not even an atom moves in the theatre 
of the world. 

We see the hand of Krishna in all the important develop- 
ments in that vast world portrayed in the Mahabharata. Nay, 
He mirrors in himself the whole universe with its apparent ini 
consistencies and injustices* its good and evil, its hopes anc 
fears, its comedieB; and tragedies 3 harmonizing all with an 
easy and masterful, self-possession, which belongs to the lore) 
alone, A householder, a warrior, a sanyasin, a philosopher 
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a diplomatist, and a loyer of the Gopis all at a time, and yet 
what a wonderful reality! 

In working out these two ruling ideas of their epics, and 
thus indicating the highest possibilities open to man, Vyasa 
and Valmiki have not overlooked the limitations of the majority 
of mankind who cannot afford to play at such high games all 
at once. They**accordingly readily recognize and even idea- 
lize all the positive and constructive elements of life, of all 
sorts and degrees, The narrow and yet intense love of the 
mother, the sweet little sacrifices of youthful lovers, the tiny 
faith of incipient Bhaktas , the unselfish care and concerns of the 
house-holder, the nobler sacrifices of the warrior and the king, 
and the heroic melancholy which has for its subject the misery 
of the world, all these find a grateful recognition and are most 
anxiously respected. The highest characters have been so 
framed as to at onee attract and elevate, and they appeal to 
the heart a?id the imagination of even the ordinary reader by 
the combination of homely as well as heroic virtues. Romeo 
says to Franciscan Friar Laurence. “Hang up philosophy! un- 
less philosophy can make a Juliet 55 . Yes, how many Juliets 
have our good-natured philosophers made for us to love and 
worship: — Sita, Draupadi, Savitri, Damayanti, Sakuntala. It 
was in fact their deliberate plan to exhibit Heaven and Home 
in a single canvas and to sing as follows, showing thereby that 
there is no real antagonism between the two. 

wf?r ^rrenFTT i 

Malavikagnimitra. 

It is impossible to speak in moderate language of the vigor- 
ous genius, the heroic self-possession, and, above all, the uni- 
versal sympathy with which Vyasa and Valmiki, who were 
face to face with the most intoxicating ideas of the upanishads 
—-ideas which would make lesser men speechless, render them 
unreal, or betray them into uttering what may appear as offen- 
sive platitude — have each been able to produce a work with 
myriads of momentous situations and colossal characters, a 
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picture, at once so ideal and real as to have become the daily 
spiritual food of a whole nation from a child to a sage. Thoir 
transcendental genius and strength will, perhaps, become evi- 
dent if we remember that Shelley who wrote under the impulse 
of ideas scarcely so vast as those with which our poets were 
confronted made his poems so unreal and intangible that he 
was rightly characterised as “a beautiful an^'el beating his 
wings ineffectually in the air”, and if we ,j| 3 member ? that 
Wordsworth, who saw so much into the elements that make 
for true life and happiness, could not, however, produce a 
single striking character, and that his revelations of the feli- 
cities of rural pleasures and lowly life can be appreciated only 
by the cultured few and not certainly by the people whom he 
was at so much pains to idealize. The “Highland Girl” and 
“Lucy Gray” of Wordsworth will fall miserably flat indeed on 
their prototypes in real life, whereas, the names of Harischan- 
dra and Chandramati; Nala and Damayanti, Rama and Sita, 
will call forth a sigh and a tear in all the households of India 
from Panchama to Brahman, and it would be a bliss to see our 
mothers and sisters quickly wiping away, with the tip of their 
garments, the one or two drops of tear that have escaped their 
eye-lids. 

We have so far noticed the lofty purpose, the wide range 
and the popular character of the poetry of Valmiki and Vyasa. 
It is, however, in the limits they allow to the play of the pas- 
sions and in the use they make of it to evolve Satvic characters 
that our poets are most remarkable. Like all true poetry, 
Sanskrit poetry is also impassioned. But the,, raging of the 
passions is not the end of man. Rajasic- fire and feeling are use- 
ful only so far as they burn up Tamas . It is when Rajas is 
tempered into Satva and man becomes all serenity and sweet- 
ness that his evolution is complete. Hence, passion is nob 
allowed to assume, as in the tragedies of Shakespeare, the 
form of a violent paroxysm which convulses and shatters the 
individual to death, of a wild fire which burns up all without 
any body to quench it, or of a fierce storm which rages and 
destroys all, leaving none to enjoy the calm that succeeds. It 
is true that life is tragic, happin*ess is but a mockery, tnan is 
but 'a pendulum between a smile and a tear’, nay, the victin 
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of tear entirely; and Shakespeare, as a profound observer of 
nature, inculcated the lesson in his tragedies. But, life is not 
absolutely tragic; it is so, only in regard to material happiness; 
it is so, only for the man who sets his heart upon anything 

outside himself. But within himself and himself alone 

man has a source of true and eternal happiness. Therefore, it 
will not do to merely illustrate, as Shakespeare has done, that 
worldly happiness which man seeks is but an idle dream, and 
to leaye man to be merely prayed upon by despair and grief. 
This grief must be used to throw man back upon himself, as 
the place where he can surely find the happiness, for which he 
has been looking in a wrong direction. When man, by bitter 
experience, realizes in himself the utter futility of resting 
himself upon human affections, and sees that all the while he 
has been pursuing but a phantom, he becomes justly entitled 
to know where else to rest his soul. When poor old Lear thinks 
that, after the outrageous conduct of Goneril and Regan, he 
has little reason to expect kindness from the elements and 
cries out to them “Rumble thy bellyful, spit fire, spont rain” 
etc, when Romeo and Juliet, who are a world to each other find 
their respective worlds crumble to dust and see nothing else 
they care to live for, and when Hamlet’s melancholy at the 
thought of the wickedness of the world counsels him suicide, 
surely, each of these unfortunate persons was fit for the true 
bliss which Shakespeare has cruelly denied them. It has been 
said 'Look for the bloom in the calm that succeeds the storm. 1 
But, also! the storm of Shakespeare has blown so fierce that it 
has rooted out the very plant and shattered it to the winds. 
Sati is reprehensible quite as much in the world of poets as in 
the world of reality. Fortunately, however, we agreeably miss 
in our poets this cruel insufficiency and inconsequentialness 
which oppresses us while we read the tragedies of Shakespeare. 
With us passion burns not in fierce flames, but in gentle rays 
which serve to open the lotus bud of the heart and, if, in some 
cases the fire is more severe, it only melts the gold and purifies 
it and there it stops without eating it up. The moment of grief 
is eagerly availed of and utilised in lifting the man once and 
for ever out of the way of feeling. It is quite well known 
how by the kindly intervention of Krishna, the typical man 
Arjuna was prevented from becoming a victim to the grief for 
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the death of his son Abhimanyu and how the unselfish sorrow 
which threatened to blight the future of young Kama was 
readily cured by the nectar-like words of ’ Vasishtha. Kalidasa 
similarly comforts Aja and Rati, who lose their respective 
companions in life in very tragic circumstances, and pour forth 
their grief in bitter terms. Aja cries out:— 

i 

3T*ran*nSr<rr fafawr ^j<rro?rrccrr <i 

Raghuvamsa Canto 8 S. 51 

‘I see even these sweat-drops due to our late rambles in 
the garden have scarce had time to disappear from your fac 9 
and you yourself are gone! Oh! fie upon the infirmity of these 
embodied beings’. Aja’s guru sends him words of wisdom 
and comfort and with their strength, Aja continues to bear the 
royal yoke for some time more. Rati wishes ljer husband back 
or herself would go to him; for 

STUiJir mwm i 

sm^T: ?f?r StfifW % II 

Kumarasambhava Canto 4 S. 33. 

f The moonlight vanishes with the moon and lightning with 
its lord the cloud; thus even inanimate things understand that 
women are to go the way of their husbands. c Rati is soothed 
with a promise that she will shortly be joined to her husband. 

Another very remarkably comfortable feature of our 
poetry is the way in which it disposes of the evil spirit,, the 
Devil or the Rakshasa which now and then possesses humanity 
and plays cruel pranks on it. 

No Rakshasa claims absolute independence and sets up d 
reign of terror confounding God and Man for a considerable 
length of time. Man has only to realise his position and appeal 
to God. T he appeal is always promptly heard and the wrong- 
doer is taught a lesson which he cannot forget for ages. Look 
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at the vast gtylf.of.time between Havana and Sisupala. Again 
eyil is pot apart fronrQod. God gives power to the Rakshasa 
with one hand and takes it with another. The kind-hearted 
sanctions the mischief, and tho curiug Vishnu then and there 
cheats the D^vil out of his dangerous possession or lets him 
have it, perhaps, with a purpose for a time and then comes 
down to the earth to take it away. A strife ensues and the suc- 
cess is surely for God. But the result is really also for the bene- 
fit of the Rakshasa; for, as soon as he is smitten by the Lord, 
he stands transfigured into an angel. This was the case with 
all the minor Rakshasas killed by Rama, and Ravana being the 
Arch-Devil had to undergo the treatment thrice. Thus evil 
appears as a temporary back-ground for Good and to be event- 
ually absorbed in the Good, man being reminded in the mean- 
time of the existence of God. 

Another well-known feature of our poetry which need 
hardly be pointed out here is that its characters like those of 
Wordsworth and'Seorge Elliot evolve and make progress by the 
fulfilment of duty, whatever their station in life. They have 
got a thousand ties to respect aud a thousand burdens to bear. 
They respect the ties and bear tho burdens meekly and bravely 
and reach their goal with an easy und peaceful mind. You 
will very rarely find a character like Cardinal Wolsey becoming 
wise after going through the tortuous process of fathoming 
evil. No erratic and ^self-willed soul like that of Byron or bis 
hero recklessly follows its own devices and sweeps along in 
utter disregard “of all the complications of humanity, those 
liens upon natural freedom which most men have to accept, the 
burdens that love and pity bind upon the soul, the noble re- 
straints of duty, the inextricable minglinga of social existence”. 
The impetuous force with which Hanuman started on his aerial 
voyage across the seas laughing at gravity and other forces of 
nature, rooted out from the bosom ot their mother earth the 
innocent trees and bushes close by on the beach and carried 
them along up to a certain distance and when the force had 
spent itself out, the trees and bushes quietly dropped into the 
ocean and floated adrift on the high seas. We fear some such 
result when we take up Byron. On tho other hand, to the 
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infant soul which has just opened its eyes to the heaven, Val- 
miki and Vyasa are like Indian mothers. They fit up a beauti- 
ful cradle, adorn it with lovely things, place four guardian 
angels on its four corners with a Krishna or a Rama in the 
centre and themselves sit by and gently rock the cradle, sing- 
ing sweet lullabies all the while. 

Allusion to Byron whose poems were written under the 
impulse, and bear the impress of his own unbridled passion 
reminds us of the enormous self-control of the authors of the 
Ramayana and the Mahabharata, in which the glimpses of 
their personalities appear if at all only in the supreme peace 
and repose that distinguish their productions. The unique 
glory of Shakespeare among the western poets consists in his 
absolute self-control and self-effacement. With a wonderful 
insight or sincerity as Carlyle would have it, Shakespeare sees 
into the very core of the world, its innumerable types of cha- 
racters and interlacing interests, places himself in the centre, 
in a just relation to all with equal sympathy for all and 
without leaving to this or that side and exhibits each face or 
typ? in its true light being himself “like a star that dwelt 
apart”. To him, the heroic love of Romeo and Juliet and the 
simple attachment between Touchstone and Andry are all one, 
and he faithfully discovers the real nature of each and himself 
keeps quiet. Vyasa and Valmiki had even a mightier task to 
perform. Shakespeare’s business is merely to portray the world 
as it is, what is best in it as well as what is worst, a Hamlet as 
well as an Iago, what is sublime as well as what is common- 
place, what is essential as well as what is not. Vyasa and Val- 
miki on the other hand had intimate knowledge of a world 
higher than this and of a bliss superior to any that can be 
had here and it was their object to wean man if possible away 
from the miserable world to which he clings and to acquaint 
him with the higher world and the higher bliss which they 
know and themselves enjoy. 


(To be continued ). 
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UTTARA PURUSHASUKTA. 
[Continued). 


3. Yonim. Sayana takes it to moan 

but it may a*lso be taken as referring to Maya or Avidya, 
which is the source of all phenomena. 

4. Marichinam. The puranic account of creation as given 
in the Manusmriti is as follows. There was at first nothing but 
darkness, and the self-existent Lord then manifested Himself 
and dispelled the darkness. He first created the waters and 
placed a seed in them, which developed into a golden egg (Hira- 
nyagarblia). Irom this egg, the Lord himself came out as 
Brahma— the progenitor of all the worlds. He then divided 
the egg into two parts and with them created heaven and earth. 
He then created Mar ichi and the other nine prccj dpatis } his mind- 
born sons, who completed the work of creation. 

According to another account, Marichi was the son of 
Brahma; his son was Kasyapa from whom sprang Vivasvat . 
Prom Vivasvat was born Manu who was the pro-creator of all 
human beings. 

The Rik thus means that those who know the real nature 
of the Supreme Lord become immortal lords of creation and 
attain that blissful state of existence, which is enjoyed by 

Marichi and the other Prajapatis. 

* 

• 

Brahmasri Srinivasa Sastri gives an alternative interpre- 
tation of Marichinam . Marichinam padam — the path of rays or 
what is called in later philosophy as archirddi Maryam — the 
path that through the sun and the moon leads on to the eternal 
bliss. 

RIK IV. 

i ^nfr srrew i 
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yah = who, devebhyah = on account of the Devas, dthpati = 
shines every where; yah ~ who, pur ohit ah = % (is) the priest, 
devanctm = oi the Devas; yah = who, jdtah = was born, pur- 
vah = antecedent, devebhyah = to all the Devas; namah = salu- 
tation, Tasmai = to that, ruchdya = resplendent, Brahmuye = 
Supreme Lord. 

< 

Salutation to that resplendent Supreme Lord who shines 
everywhere on account of the Devas, who became the priest of 
the Devas, and who was born before the Devas. 

Comment. (1) Devebhyah dtapati. Vidyaranya thus ex- 
plains it. erases myi ^TfwVcT. 

The Lord enters into the heart of every Deva. and shines there 
as the light of the intellect, thus investing the Devas with a 
godlike splendour. 

(2) Devdnam purohitah . It is the Supreme Lord that has 
assumed the form of Brihaspati, the priest of the Devas, and 
is guiding them by his wise counsels. 

(3) Devebhyah purvah = The Lord before all creation 
became manifest as Hiranyagarlha (the golden egg) and from 
Him proceeded all creation. Compare the Vedic passage 

(4) Brahmaye. Vidyaranya interprets it in two ways. 
(1) parabrahmasvarupdya =■ who, in his real essence, is the 
Supreme Lord (2) brahmand = vedena, pratipadyaya = whose 
nature is set forth in the Brahma or the Veda . 

KIK V. 

sttott i vn is 

Agre — In the beginning of the creation (after the pralaya), 
janayantah = while bringing out, rueham = the intellectual 
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light, Brdhmam — of the Supreme Lord, Devdh = the devas, 
abruvan = (thus) addressed, tat = it; brahmanah — The Brah- 
rnana, yah = who, vidydt = knows, tva = thee, evam — thus, 
tasya = to him, devdh .-= the devas (i. e. we), asan = are, vas'e 
= subject. 

In the ^commencement of creation after pralaya, 
the devas, while giving out for the benefit of the world the 
true nature ol* the intellectual essence of the Supreme Lord 
thus addressed it : Oh, thou essence of the Lord, he who knows 
thy real nature (as described in the above riks), to him we 
devas become subject — not he to us. 

Comment. The true knowledge of the nature of the 
Supreme Lord is believed to have been communicated to man- 
kind by the devas who, as remarked in the preceding pages, 
were instrumental in the completion of creation by their con- 
templation. What the Devas mean by their address is that he 
who comes to knpw the real nature of the Lord becomes one 
with Him and thus becomes the antaryamin of all the Gods 
and rules them. Vidyaranya quotes from the Vajasaneyins (i. e. 
the white Yajur Veda) in support of this statement. 

sfsrwftfa ^ *rwi% i ^rrsr 

JTPi^rr f n 

He who knows himself to be identical with Brahman be- 
comes all things himself and over him the Dovas have no power. 

„ * VI (Yajus). 

ctsft i 5fkr^ i 

JTFT'TTaT I 3T3TTT%^T1T I II 

Oh Lord ! Rrih cha = Hri and, Lakshmischa = Lakshmi, te = 
are thy, patnyau =two wives; ahordtre --day and night, pars' ve 
= (are thy) sides. Nakshatrani = The stars, rupam = are 
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tliy form, as'vinau = the two as'vins, vyaitam = (are thy) 
opened mouth. Oh Lord of such glory, manishana = grant us, 
ishtam = our desires (i. e. knowledge of self), amun z= all this 
(wealth) that we see, manishana = grant us; sarvam manishana 
= grant us all. 

Oh Lord ! Hri and Lakshmi are thy two wives; day and 
night are thy sides, the stars are thy body and the Asvins are 
thy mouth. Grant us (knowledge of self) wkich we desire, 
wealth and all other good things. * 

Comment. This is not a rik but Yajus. 

1. Vidyaranya takes Hri to mean Lajjdbhimanini devatd 
“the presiding goddess of shame” and Lakshmi to mean Ais'var- 
yabhimanini devata “the presiding goddess of wealth. Pro- 
bably the idea is this. Hri or Lajja is the surest preserver of 
virtue; it is this feeling that keeps us from doing anything mean 
or sinful. Hence, Hri is used here to denote *r*T (dharma) 
and Lakshmi, 3TO (artha), dharma and artha, the first two 
purusharthas being here regarded figuratively as the wives 
of the Lord. 

2. Asvinan = is the name of two divine beings who are 
said to appear in the sky before the dawn in a golden carriage 
drawn by horses. They are believed to bring treasures to men 
and avert misfortune and sickness. They are mentioned in 
this rik as perhaps representing Kama (worldly enjoyment), 
which is the third purushartha. To regard the stars as His 
body and day and night as his two sides is a sublime concep- 
tion of the Supreme Deity, whose sublimety even familiarity has 
not been able to entirely efface. 

Ishtam, Though the word means what is desired in 
general, Yidyaranya here takes it to refer to a particular one 
— the knowledge of self — which leads to the attainment of the 
fourth 'purushartha or final bliss* 

Finis. 






4 §n qrph I qm qq *q- 

m: fqrcr«q tffqqmsqr n 

qqq^q fq^rqqrqqqrq,qqrqf*q frq qT^q^sqi 
qTmkrqs : ftwqq^qft qmrsfa qr- 

qqTq*miqq* ii 

ammqsrqr ttmi mqqt ^.qqj^nqt i 
qrq^q sffaq rnw qfgqqr i 

Hqfntq qpq^qm qrqqqtf nfqqsq: i 
qqr qqr «yqq? 5 qq qqr qqrsfqqrcTq? i qqrqqi- 
q ii q^qq qqiqqr q i fq^q^jqfqq: qsrq- 

^ i w #*Rif^qrqwq^ qfrqrqs* 

q^fqufqqt qfu^fqqr qqq*qsqfq%g; n fq>*| *§ 
qqqTsqfqgq 1 qqRq $Nrr qtfiq q*<qr *qr^i ^rrq^r- 
^q?qj qfqtq; 1 qqq sr*qqq*mqq*qr3; 1 

1 

sqqqqqqqrqT 11 

sqqr qm *rq*q ^qrcrqqqrsqqqsR 1 qqqrq qrq- 
<q^rqr 1 qqrc qpreqcqf*: 1 ^ qsqqq^r 


3TKF*TRrt<TT I 


» u 

rcnRqqfrqqr^ qq^q tnq ^ i 

qqr ^^q?rrf 3 r^ qrR jfr qrrBf qm qqsR i 
q^rftqRrqqqRq tqfv^tfcmnftrj' Fffmra i 
^qqqrqfitq qqrq tfrqqqrq qrqftnf sqtfrq i 
^ qq qq q ?| 5 j qff Rtf qq A r»q jfiqqtsrq *r- 
qqrqq RFff q qRq^ i qq qii qq *%q 
^■f^r i <R«rq 3 r*rrf 4 tf|q«r i qrqq 

qqreqpf qq*q *n%qrq m ftjrUrsrR^ri 
qqqnfrq qrtfrqq: qqqq trr t§ ?qqrt$q ??m i 
Rf qsfq ?gqqrqqrqr£RT qqfq i fqrstrsqqqqsrq sttfr- 
qq^qq i %q it qq rr: srgfrqqr: Rrqqfq i qjrf^- 
FrnqRqqq qrq frits i q^Rq^qq s^qrqqf rq?qtf \ 

qqqs*RqRRrr% n 

(*)• ?r%: — srgRiqqrqqiRRrqqq qjRqi mr- 
q^WSS q^FT I qqrsrq fqfqfqq qqqrn ? w fwr- 
tRTqmrRqrq: qq^q^q qfqqsr?t i 

qq*q q^rqrqqhqFqqrqrqrqqrqr «rrqr, f|q s- 
r%sr, ^qq?T i sgrqqrs'g qrrfwqrnrqTq q^qrfqq^- 
ft i qqRq qfqqrft^^t q^f?q i tfrqq$ 

ffqrsqrfq^fcq $m Ttqqqr qqfR n H 
qqqqq qqf ? q > qqt§ qfr$qqqqm qqR i ff 
qrq Rsqqqr qqfRr^ qrqR i qq qrqqqraqrqq 
q»q> q?qq • qq qr q^qqqrmf^qFq i qqr qnqr- 
RqtfR^Fq i f^mqqr *r% qqfR i qq^q«qtq qf^q- 
'f " ffeqtq Rqrqnqqq gfqjqqsq?^ jrft i am- 


or 


sTRFqqTfqri Hi 

qq q*qq qfqft: fqfqmrrq: qrafqimtqqq^q qR 
qsqq i wqqq R^qrq qff q fmq^fqq^ mfq n 

qm q^qfRqqq^qq tftf i ft?q qrsfq qrqqqrq 
qqrfq i qft q^ qrfq^ fhr: fRfa<m*qrm, *R%qqr 
Rsprfqm qsrT wfcrq i gRTsqqfW rr- 
hh mm qqfqqq^ qfqqrq^ i qqisfq 
sgreqrqrtfRRq: qqRFj; i qfqqrRTTqTq qr?tf qfqq 
q$qqq qstrq $Rfapfrq qq: u 

qwqrqr^qt w^rt qqti qq ?qqfq i qq^r qr 
qrqqqmmq q fqqqr > fqr-q qsrqmqqrt ti 
qaftqf qTti q v: qqq qqi qqift^ fqqqqfR i m sfeq- 
qrfR qfqqfq-i fqq/qqTfq^r^?qqfriFqfq ^Ttr 
m^RqqqqRRq qqr? qqr: qr^qf-q i qqqq q qr- 
^RRRTqRrqqqq qtr^qqFq i 

^qr ttrt qq^qqrarfq qq: qqrwnqn ^^rq 
q^qR i r%^q: qfrfqqqqr: i qT^^3 qWTW* ^ fqt 
qq nqtqr^ i qRrqfrqqqr^T^q nm q?q qTRq: i 

srfrar-T^^ q^Rrqtrqrg; q^Rn qqqtrq- 
qrqf qqR^ff^qTqq qrfsFFq 11 q if qq q^i^r Tq- 
srqfR, qrofr% qi^qr^rfqq qr^qf-q i qqqqiff mix- 
m R€ R ^qrf?q i qfcq^Ttrqt qgRfrqqqrfqqq 
q?q?q i <jqnt:% fqfq r *q qqrftr i ^qrfq qiqqr- 
m qqr fqwt qq^qTf f q i 

mm fqfRRqrq rtqq qq qq^q qqm i qRT^r 
qq^ mi sfTFqq qjrqqr^q^f i qrqqRiqfqqRrq- 


r<° qRPqqftqT I 

3 fq*<fnqq«frc mt qftqrq qq^r^q fqqfqrqqsq nr 
RqRftfq^q ^qqqq qq qq;?req;qRrq[ i qqqftqrfq 
qqfrq ffcfcq sfmqTqr qqrq^qrcqnq i qqrq^qqq 
qrfcq fqq?q i qqr *vz*i wfqqqqr ^ qq 1 

*nqq$TRqqp ^ qqcq^qsj^ ht» q> 5 T- 
tfq 1 qqriq qsfqsqq 1 q^trrWf q#qqq qr 
ftqr qrq qrqrftfrq 11 qqqrqqqqi qq^qqwq^rq^ 
sq^qfaq 1 qsft qgq^rqRitf qfrq: resq^q 1 

sr^rqqrqtqracqTq qqrqr qRTTsqrqw f<?n **q 
qTrqr: 1 ft fqfcqqiq sngqrq 1 

fqr:— wft»niw*r«fhrr«rq: $<m 1 

»*qqr^rfoqrcq*rer fqRqqr fft u^qfr^q^r 
qqrqcqqRqqq qq#qrqq*q q^qq q^ftq qjqqrq sr 
& qrr%?q ^qq 1 qqq£r£iqRTTqR<q qq^qqs^t 1 
q^ qqftq^qq ^ $faqqq* 5 rrqqTq?i 1 $qq fqxqqRorr- 
tqrqrqqftq wz mi $qrq qftrcrfq 1 w* ^rrq qftqr 
fqqq $w?rpn trgqrraftqfcqr: 1 fqr%Rftr$g^ qq- 
^qqqfqqqsqftjftqrq qqqqftfttf fqqq 1 qq q*rq ht- 
q*qr qqrfcq 1 qqrom%q ffcfetra*q 1 qq: qqrftr q 
*qt q- 3 ^ q^rqqrqnq qrqqqqjt 1 qr^rqqqft ftr- 
fsqqqf q»^q^ 11 

qqi q^r^q fqqq qrq qrssftq ^fftjftqta>?q i 
rogrot qrRRrqqqrnqra q^qq qqrqqr qqi- 
?q^qr: 11 


qqq: 1 


wwm n 

( q#sr*T%?TTc*rcq ) 

qnpiJ— qsrcni: R^qtftq> m qqrqq 
fq^^rqTqq q?fq sNqpft Pmr qf^qf-q ?fq m q 
fqr-qq qqq r €r qr qn%: srr: q^ft, ^ qqqqrtqqqfrq: 
qqqq^qqft%qqq fqfqqq^TTftqq^r! q^rq^nqrqw^q* 
qrr^:t qTqT^t^r^irqqfqq-qq 1 qrq qqr ftqiqiq^qqffq 
f% ^qqsr |qq qrerqq^? ft°qqfr q^qRRrqqfqmftq: 
fter, q;qqfqqg?rTq^q fliqftsnq qjM^qqfa 
qliqR^rqq; 1 qtqqlfqqT^qqVrsfqqtfqqR^iqiqR- 
f?q i qftqqqqqq^q q 1 q^qqqq qrtqr c >q fti^qqTtfig 1 
qnreqriq qifq^qrn fqqi%q>sft qq?q qj^rfqqrqq 
fqsT^iq qlqf^q m ^r qrqq q^frfaqq 1 
qrq^ mr> ?qftft m^q^qiqr: q^r srqg: 1 qs^qf 

wqvqt fqsqqqfq Hjqqqq qr qqq?q T&fa 1 jtrt ft 
f qq qr^rqrq; 1 q%qrftre> qqqqft%^r q^qrqiqq-q 1 
qqqr^RTT^rqqT^ I qqfq^qqrqq qT%- 

ftqqr: 1” • • 

qrqqi— qRq, qqqqq fqr fqpqqqq 1 qifqs qq- 
qnq^rqftq qqf mqr^tqrqq^q q*qq qqr 1 qft q 
qffq^qqf qqqqsmqftiRq ^ ? qqt qq^qpr qqq q»- 
sqq 1 qq qfT%RRTfqTq 1 q^ Rqqrq^Tqqqiq 11 

qRfqt qqqf^qrsq qrqqt q qqT fqqRfq? 
gqqq 1 ^qqqiq q??^f qfq?q qr^qrqTq qifqqqiqT- 
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rrtrtr i RTRRSRf r sRRT^RTRRWTRTR^fR wm rr- 
Ctrtrrrrr i RrcfaRTRR*RRTR: r?/r rrttr ^trrt^, 
r? 3 Rt% rir^r^r irtrrt^r <i^fOHFnrarr i rr rsrt- 

I^IW# RRfRTRRRST RRTRRR RRTR l “ 3T^q^- 

T%: i RR RFR RRTTRRRi fRTTRTR RR§ R ¥RRR I RRIR^RT 

? rrt rr*r ^trsrtr$rtr3trt$ i ?A % i%ttj RRRiRTfr- 
m RTRfr% r gfNr crrr rtrrtrsi siwtot r?rt 

R RRR*R RRR-R RRR RTRTR** RT?N: i R?T RRT R 

Rf rcR>rc: $r> rtr^tir i R*RRf rr$trtr m rtrtr 

TR«RR RRqR R3[^ || 

TRIRRH3R RTR^TRRT RRTT RRRT R2R WT RR 
R I R5m RR^RTRRrTHRf RRTRfTRRtfRR RR^R % 
^TCTRR?RT R<?1%: fRH^ospTjwq *RTRRSRT°RR RR- 

RRRRTSTRfJR WFTRRRTfR %RRRRR RRRTSR^R. 
rtrrrt r^rtt^^r? ^rr-rtr: ^rRRRRrcrRRTRWijR 
^r^rttrrtrrrrr rs^rrrrrt prtrtsritr rrrr. r- 
«R> 3RTSf rRi^RRRSWRStTrRT ^TRTgRTRRRRRn rt- 
RRRH%: TRT 5RTR II 

RRR: R>RTTRR?^RTRFRRR!J RR RR sft- 

faRTRTTRrR Hit RR5 RTR5 RTRRIR^#^ I R R RfTTR- 
RTSfRRT R^Rf^J RT^RTRRfRR;RTrR R?RTRT! RfFR RRR%- 
RTRf’lR I TRRTUR fRIRlRR FfW*R*RT I 

nR RRT RR^TRTRf*RRTRTR?inRr RRgTRIR^RTRR- 
^TR I %RR RfRT #%R R^CfR RflRR^: R^l|: RrTRR^ 

TRRRRRn RW ?:r I ^RRTTOTR rtrfhr- 
°% c rrrr: RRTR rtrttr RfRrsjfr 3 t?r: i rrt 
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m 

5R3TTRR RRT^r%RRRRP. RRTRT R v: R RORTR^falRTR** 
RRRRTJ TR2*3T RRf: I %T%rRTRRRT RfTRRRT: RRR°T 
RR RRRt RR RR^S: II 

RTR R^T *lW. ^ FR*:, “RT RT RTTOT: RRT* 
RTRRTTR RRRRt R^ITR ^RfRFRRSTTTR R ?5R^ I 
RRT RTR RfRRRT?RR>! RRRRRRr ?R fi^RRTRTRT 
SRTRrcRrRTRRR I RRRRRR ?:^TRRRRTRTRRttfT Rf 
fRTTRRR RR I RRRTh}?%R RR%R T% RRT*R? fcRRTRR I 
R5TR RTRR: ^RfRRJf :%: R^RRR RfRR RRTR I RR T 
R RTR: RfRRT^ SRRRgWR RTRRRRrRRRRTRR ^RRT* 
-R^RRRTTR ^TT'RR : RRTR" I fRf: II 

R^T h — RTRRRf RT RRr: fRRRtRRRR I RTRR 
R%R R RT TRRTf-R I R^R RRRHRr RTTR^R RR TRRRFR I 
RR =R RRfR R^TRfR^RrS?R RRS^RR RTRRf% I RRRR 
RRR RRTTR I ^TRTt ^TR R^RTTR “ ^ R^T* 

fR^TFR ” ?fR RTRRTS?fl R^RRRRtR 2.RTTR R ^RRT* 
? RT RR-R I R?JRR1T Rx^rR RRRiRfRRIMOj 
RTR I R^tRT sifr^TR fRfTRrSR^R^^RrR RRR " I 

o 

RtRR^^RfR'R^R: RRRrfRRTRRTSRRt^R'R : RRT1R 
RR*. ^T^RfRgR ! RRR^RR ^T^fRR: ^RRHSTrR^-RRr 
^IRIRI RRIR^RTRTT^RFRR^r'R R^I-RR'RRRt RRR R^fR- 
RR RTR‘ ^TRRRTRR[R 1 rr%^ RRTTRRRfRTJ (j RTTR 
RRR^fRT^ I RRKRr:^: RR R RT5TTR7 I W^R R- 
fRTRR^RtT^RTRrRRTR; I R^RRT ^TRT | ^RTTTR RRTRRT 
rR^RTRRTRTR ^RR^RT RRTR V -R RRTRRRRJTT^ I RRRRfRR 

^RJ rrt^rr: “3rrR «tr, rt rtr^ rrstcr rrr i ^r 






^ Rq$ RRRgsr qq ?t^i% qq Rqirq i %qR|:*qq* 
^RRq ^Rfq^rq*Rq§fqR'rq ^5TRqqr” ft% qqq. 

RRRRIR qRqqfqfRfR | qq^ q 

fqRqrfq^qR# Rq i “ q>q q^Ri qqqRqq* qqi%’ 
fR i tfSTqqqTsT^ I “ JR 3TRR ^q: ay qfr sfrfNt 
trt% i qR qrqr: q*rq mi f^qfffRqq%TR,Rq?q 
RqRqtfR *TqSRR: ^RTTR qqfnftfqn 3RT q^ 
r c rtr i srfr ■ qqf Rqqq h ?i% i qqT%^qfq m 
RRfqr RqRrfq ’ ?fq Rqq: i qq ?r^q» 

mi sr: qrrm^jft pRqR qsi^RSR limii n 

“ qqRqffftq qfrgq, qqf: Rfa qg qfsqqqqR 
mm qfirqT qqRqFnaqmRR qR ‘q# m pr:, 
f qrfq q^T qRqftrqq mi qrw i mm m mr 
11 «u^r 11 m ^rfq m' ?r% ®ii, 

qRR srr qiqqRq i ii ii RqpTRrrR ' ?fq m- 

^rsfqiRR fT% I 

qrqq:— wum i umi qrq: qq^r qq $qrfq f% 
qr sr: ? 

Rfq. im, fW 5 T§«or %%Rfq& qf& rrtc i 
mft, qqfrqrerR mm q>jf uniwwiqi srqsfq mi 
-RRqr RqqR q?: i q* m q;reqTWR *$ ^ q^tfq 
qqr ii ? ffq qrfTfiR ‘ ^tr *r, qrqqq 
r%? m qfR Rfr:i #rr fpr qq i m q^qqq i 
qqqq fqfR qqr rt: mm mim> ^mi ^rt 
qq: ^^fqrs^[«iqq; i qRTR^ sqffrRRirq^qqq* i 
»1?q%Scqq T qq T R qqj% q?q ' fRqr^Irj; I 


fSRRf i 


qrqq:— “qr^rq mi Rf qfqRRqgq^, m 
Rqqrqqq^ i qrqq r qrsiqFRrqqr qrqqq q qq: ^r^ft- 
rqqfqqqqq qsqqRRq i ii RfqRqqr Rqji’qqRRq- 
ii Rqq^ q Rq^ * qqiRqrqR q»i<? q^re^rq : ?qfqqrT* 
^mim qfRq^RSRRfq i wfqq?rRT%q, qfqfqq^q- 
qrsqqrqRifqqf r?^qtqRRqt $RT%%q, qrqfq^ 
fill Rqr^fqiqTriR: mmil limi Rfqqq^qrqq- 
q^rfq i Rqfq m*i qR^q %qqf|i 

Wi’ >ii >i 

qq: q^R^Rf Rqq: q^^riR qrq^ i qq fqfqqr- 
RRqqqjqqwr qr 4 q>: ^FRqR^rqrR|^g- 
R%fRt qfRqt ^RRqrRqq^qrrRlHjqrq^rqqrqr- 
I arfaf ®qq 1 fqRRqRqTR^rqqR^ai 

qftqfqq, mm f mgq^r^q qr^^qnqfq.- hirtr: 
imf **i!v i qq fqrqiR qsrqf ^qqqqrfr qfiqTR 
qrrqrqq: qrrqq i qqpr^qqR: 
mm I'S - Jjqrq^q • q^qnfrTJqg: r^rt^r q^ft: 
Rrfrq^f 111*11*1 q^qqmrqqqq RqR#q- 

«rrq 1 R r qqn ? m iqiiiiim fqfqqTRi qoqqq- 
qq qfrqrqm mm q^rrqrq ^qq 1 q^q qqrmqfq- 
iim 1 qqfqqp qqqR^q qrqqqqq- q^frqq t rrr 
ffq: Rrqrni ’ $fi i*mm% q»R^ 1 mi^\ qqr- 
qq: Rqq: ^R^qq^R “ r qR^R, m qq q^qqq? 
q ?mi- ,f fiq q^Rq ^qqqq qRR^RRR I qR 
^fRTF^qrqiRR^R qirfqq qrmqfq R^g[ 1 m- 
qsft fqqnqqqiqqr ?q fq^R 1*1- I qqRqfqgRRq- 


r-A i*qftq^ i 

qqfqqqTtq i mkw, u sritqT qw 
qq: qqqpRqr q?: ” ?fq $?qqq: q f^Ptqqq^;? 
qrfqq: qffqq qqqf 3rfqrn% i q q qTq qqqrqrqq 
<l qrfR ql fqqrq^qqfqqqqtfq f *rqfq qqqRqrg/' i 
qqpqrqq: srrcqqr fqqt qqf qrqqq i gj RRrqfq 
q?qq sTrr^Tf qnq°q qrqqsqq i qqriq q qq wqq: 
qrRrsqqrfqqrqq qt*q qfrq^rc fqftq i qrqq r%?q 
qRTqqqqrqqq;qq i fqgqq: srpqqr qqrqqqq qrqr i%- 
raqfq frrqrqgqqqrrqr qrqfqqr qqf qmrqrq^rqr 
f q^ t% qr qfqqqqrr$ i r%q;qrqqrsfq sfHq^qr^qq fq- 
^ r qrr qr qqqm srgfqqf qqq i qrq qnfasrqq: q - - 
ottsw q*qfq: qqrq qnfqqqqqfqq qrf qrr qr q- 
fqTqrrqr qq^ l qrqg; f^qqrqlrsqqq: qRqrqqtqqfq 
qrqt^rqq^T^ fqq q s^qrq, qqqr q q^r% q i qqqq 
qmigr^ *r& ^?qq, qft qqrrqrq qwq qq i-^r 
q qptsfq qqq: i qq^ qirr^q: Rfoqqnqqqqrqsrq- 
?q i qrqq R%?qqfq q qrsqqmq frmqRqTssTTrq: i 
qrq fiqqr qqr^qpq, qft qq qrqq: qqqrasqfqqqr 
qqqq: i qrqq *qqr%q«TTTn3Fn: , q# qqf qqiqr 
^qt^qr^rRqiq^ i qfq gq^??r qq: srrRrq qWrrqj 
*nrn fqqrfo qTqfq, qff qr: q^rqqq ^qqqqtq i q r t- 
q^qr'qvq'rsrq qqqrqer: ^qqq^frqq^qrqrqqrq’qr : q- 
qr: qqqr qnqffqqr qsftqMfcgtftq^q^ i qwgfTg- 
^rq ^Rr^Rqqqqr fqqqr *qwq i qqrft qrq qqqf 
qrfqqf %qrfqqrq qq qqqrqq; qqqqT ^qqrrqqf qqf 
‘ ^Trqq?qq«qn% q; q?qfq q qftqq : 7 iqf fq?qfq: 
rqqq^q-qq qqqr qrr?qqr[q?qr5RqRqurrq qfqrqq 


i^qfqqq; t \\* 

qqq> qqfq q*qqrsT^qrrqqsqrqqrqrq q-qi qqRqpre- 
qfqe: iq<g fqqf^qrqqn^’q: qf^f^iqwrqqqr qrq 

<o 

qrtrfq q*q qrq fq^fqqf%qrfq q q qsrfq i qrqqrqq- 
qqfq : qqqr, fquqwqrqsrRqsqqq q qrqtfrq^i qrrqqq- 
n q qrqrfqqfq %5 qq-:qq i ^rrt qqq f q qrfqfqqq- 
gqrrq^ n 

q^fqr fqfqqR: qqqrr^ q*q qqqf|q qq: qr^ 

qrNqrfqqq?|: i ‘qq: q^ Hrfqftqf f^rq ; ^fq qqfq* 
qqr: qqrq qqlrqfq qRqrRrqfqrqr qqrqq qjg: i 
^qtfqjr^rq: Pqfqqrc: mxrX qqq qqg^rqqrqrq 1 
‘ ^qrq qr qirrqqrsqq^rq q %qrfq qrfq^qr qrq^qr i 
qj qq c qfq qrfqq qqqre ^qV^q, q qq ??qqrg- 
qfqrqq qqrq i w^qqqgqrrfqrq qqrfq: ^rqRrsvqqqf 
qrqq i qqrrq q^^fq qTfqftqr qfqrqq q q ^rq i ql 
rqq^qfq qfrqrq: ’ n% n 

fqfqqri: qrqq^q qrfqqqqqr^rqrqrqrrq^ fq^q- 
qqqqrq q qpr q^lrq qqrq i ‘ qqrqrq, qqrs?qr?q- 
qRqqqqqq^rqqq qrq i qqgfqqqqqqri^q q i 
^q ^rqqqq f^q?qr qrfq fq^gqfqqq^rgqf i qgq: 
q^qqqfq f^qq: ?qfq qr^qqit fq-q^q R^fq *fr- 

^ rqpqqqqrqqqfqqqrrq i ?qqr qrfqqr: qqr 
qfq qqr** qqqfqq ^qr^q?§r^rq q qqq: qcqRfrq'’ ?fq ii 

fq^rq qq qqfq — ‘ qfrnq, qqqfq ti? qftR^q 
qrqrm ^q qqqrgq rqq^rqqq^q qrqrftqrqrf^fr qqq: 
qn:qqrrq i q^qqqqqqqqqrqfqRr qrqqqqqrsq^qrq ^r 
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smmr i 9Q5rnftft «rf i srtfrg snrfoRr s?r¥^§- 
’ m ii 

wir: fa?fa: ’frrum ^f: i < ^kr»V ^nf^nf • 
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( Continued). 


They do not howeverproceod to do this fanatically and violent- 
ly. A lesser man would have done so and defeated his purpose. 
Far from it, and herein lies their strength and self-control of 
which we speak. They know that even as ho is, man has in him 
a possibility of attaining that bliss, has in him a spark of tho 
Divine fire. They therefore quietly come down into this work- 
a-day world and observe the thousand and one little channels 
in which Divinity flows, and diaw idealised— but none the less 
leal, being but an intense expression of feelings and sentiments 
deep-rooted in man pictures of the same, and artistically group 
them around a Rama and a Yasishta, or a Krishna and a Narada. 
Man sees the pictures, feels blessed and comforts himself that 
he is not past hope and that he too will one day bo with Rama 
and Krishna. Each man finds something to comfort him in that 
vast variety. There is Yudhishthira, an impersonation of good- 
ness itself, with his child-like innocence and simplicity; there is 
Arjuna, a typical man of tho world, who sighs for every Melon 
that crosses his path and yet has a fiery and heroic soul; there 
is the terrible Bhirna with a strong faith in his physical streng- 
th which does not however interfere with his mental devotion 
to God, there is the philosopher Sahadova; there is Kama who 
was so true to his vow of charity as to part with his very 
life-blood for which his enemy Krishna asked; there is Bhishma 
the philosopher aijd invincible warrior, who is so disinterested 
in his own victory as to suggest the means of vanquishing him- 
self when requested to do so by Yudhishthira, who knowing 
that his party will be defeated yet goes to battle at the call of 
duty and when vanquished by Arjuna cherishes such a gene- 
rous and kindly feeling towards his foe as to request him for a 
cup of water though there were his own men by his side; there 
is Harischandra with his stead-fast devotion to truth, though it 
would cost him his wife and child; there is that momentous scene 
in which Draupadi, outraged by Dussasana, gives up even the 
as t layer of cloth which covers her woman’s modesty and with 
uplifted hands cries out to God for help, and lo ! she finds her- 
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self invested with endless folds of cloth, to the dismay and con- 
fusion of her tormentor ; there is that other scene in which the 
young P rah lad a would not disown his God, though instant death 
were his penalty aud cries out to his sceptical father ‘Cleave 

the stone, you will find Him!, and the stone is struck and out 
from it springs the thundering Nrisimha and tears to pieces the 
most frightful Demon that ever ravaged this beautiful earth of 
God. The chastity and devotion to husband ofji woman have 
been recognized and rewarded in the character of Sav\tri, bro- 
therly feeling iu Bharata and Lakshmana, dutifulness to father 
in Rama, woman's patience under trial and suffering in Sita, 
untiring fidelity and devotion to one’s master in Ranuman and 

felicities of friendship and faithful alliance in Sugriva. Yet, what 
do Vyasa and Valmiki personally care for all this ? They did 
not seek to solace their own souls thereby. Their whole poetry 


is the result of their gentle and spontaneous love for Humanity. 
Their inspiration is not this work-a-day world as such, it is cer- 
tainly not a passing emotion, much less a^violent passion of 
their own, it is not the song of the lark or of the nightingale, 
it is not the sound of distant music, it is not the gurgling of 
gentle streams, it is not the w onders of the sky and sea, it is 
not the evening sun or the silvery moon, nor the lovely star, nor 
any similar thing outside man, which, howsoever grand and 
beautiful, in the absence of innate strength, will, like a wanton 
lapwing, decoy the poor poet till he finds himself in a bog. 
Their inspiration is a severe effulgence, within themselves which 
illumines the whole universe and lends to it whatever there is of 
sublimity and charm in it and before which nothing else can 
please, the sun cannot shine, nor the moon nor the stars nor the 
flash of lightning. What the 'deep dark blue ocean’ is to Byron, 
what the skylark is to Shelley, what Cynthia is to Keats, and 
what the lovely star is to Wordsworth, that, Atman is to Vyasa 
aud Valmiki. It is quite characteristic and it makes a world 
of difference that Wordsworth should speak of 'the silence that 
is in the starry sky’ and Valmiki of the calm that reigns in the 
heart of a sage in & ! amadhi, and that to Valmiki the waters of 
tho Tainasa’ should be clear, not indeed like the proverbial 
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Writing with the strength of self-realization behind them, 
passion and imagination are bub willing slaves to them, to serve 
them just as they please, like the celestial car Pushpaka which 
served Rama on his journey back from Lanka to Ayodhya and 
which he describes to Sita in tho following words. 

qsrrchret ^rur i 

* Raghuvamsa Canto X III. S. 19. 

“Look here, dear, see how this car goes just as I please, now 
in the regions of the gods, now in those of the clouds and now 
in those of the birds.” There is no flying at a tangent, no 
giddy whirling about, no going at a prosaic dead level, round 
and round the world itself. It is a steady smooth ascent from 
earth to Heaven and the two poets who, with a clear vision and 
faculty Divine, have created their two wonderful ladders for 
the benefit of man are verily, like tho skylarks of Words- 
worth, 


'Type of the wise who soar, but novor wain ; * 

True to the kindred points of lloavon and Homo.’ 

It is said that Ratnayana and Mahabharata do not strictly 
satisfy the conditions of poetic art ami Professor MaxMuller 
thinks that Homer is a better poet than Vyasa. Wo are not, 
however told what these conditions are and what good poetry 
is. Bub we have no doubt thorn cannot bo a groater work of 
Art than the Ramayana or the Mahabharta if there is any 
truth in what the greatest art-critic of modern times has said 
in the matter. Ruskin says that 'The art is greatest which con- 
veys to the mind of the spectator, by any means whatsoever, 
the greatest number of the groatosb ideas, and I call an idea 
great in proportion as it is received by a higher faculty of the 
mind, and as it more fully occupios and in occupying exercises 
and exalts the faculty by which it is received.” Now, Rama- 
yana and Mahabharta have for ages engaged aud exercised the 
heart and soul of tho Hindus and contributed to their spiritual 
culture — the highest culture for man — in a manner and to an 
extent that cannot bo said of any other book in the world, They 
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have endured like the Himalyas and the Ganges and have 
exerted naturally far greater influence on the Hindus than those 
best gifts of mute Nature. To the numberless souls- that have 
sometime or other found this world of Samsara too hot for 
them, they have been 

‘An endless fountain of immortal drink 

Pouring unto them from Heaven’s brink.’ 

It may be that here and there are arid patches of uninteresting 
disquisitions and irrelevant episodes. But, what of that ? Does 
it not after all argue our own littleness to look at an autumnal 
sky when illumined by Cynthia and her hosts and not be struck 
with the sublimity and beauty of it and not to shed a tear of 
joy and gratitude to the merciful Father that has provided the 
pageantry but to cry hoarse over patches of little clouds that 
are anyhow here and there and to proceed to measure the 
heavens by our own one-inch scale and to say it is here too 
short and there too long. 

« 

Again, it; is often urged against Vyasa and Yalmiki that 
their creations are extravagant and unreal. Such is not, we 
dare say, the impression left in the minds of the genuine Hin- 
dus who read the works. A picture becomes extravagant only 
when its several parts are not proportionate to each other. 
Gulliver becomes extravagant or ludicrous in the company of 
the Liliputans or Brobdin nagians. We do not find any such 
want of harmony among the characters or the incidents of the 
Ramayana or Mahabharata, when the whole as well as its 
several parts are conceived and executed on ( the scale of the 
Titans, it is certainly no extravagance. At that rate, the sky 
and ihe sea must be extravagant. 

Valmiki and Vyasa cover between themselves practically 
the entire field of Sanskrit Poetry. Xn Vyasa, poetry arises 
chiefly in the grand situations and characters which he broadly 
sketches and in almost all possible varieties. Valmiki combi- 
nes also exquisite coloring. He pays more regard to the condi- 
tions of art. His language is sweet, and chaste and simple, 
and his fancy exuberant, and his poetry remarkably sensuous- 
Jt may bo safely said that no subsequent poet teaches a single 
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new idea, much less reveals new sources of poetry. But there 
is one name which we would not and could not afford to, omit 
to mention. It is Kalidasa the immortal author of the Sakun- 
tala, Raghuvamsa, Kumarasambhava and Meghaduta. It is 
true, he nowhere rises to the epic grandeur of Valmiki or Vyasa 
or throws open new worlds of beauty to us, except what there 
is in his form and manner which are indeed very remarkable. 
Kalidasa is essentially a bard, but a most wondrous bard. The 
service he haSTdono to Sanskrit Poetry is the service which the 
authors of the several sutras have done to their respective sci- 
ences. Though it is quite possible that his master mind was 
capable of something much higher, we cannot sufficiently ad- 
mire the felicity of his judgment in having chosen to piously 
follow the foot-steps of his illustrious predecessors and to cull 
the best flowers which they have strewn on their way and to 
work them into a convenient and neverfading wreath to charm 
and elevate his countrymen. 

In Raghuvanfsa, we have a beautiful garden laid out in 
convenient plots with happy walks, flowory beds, shady recesses, 
and cosy corners, into which (garden) the poet cunningly woos 
all the sacred and beautiful rivers of India that wander about, 
as it were, in search of their lovers. The music of their gentle 
floods blends in sweet harmony with the buzz of honey-laden 
beesandthe songs of the innumerable feathered minstrels led by 
the sweet and lusty Kolcila. You have in the garden a glorious 
company of sweet souled sages moving side by side with illus- 
trious monarchs, brilliant warriors, gallant youths, and sportive 
damsels. Here a proud pea-cock spreads out its emerald plumes 
and struts along in careless ease; there, a light-footed antelope 
gallops oft in lightning flashes being startled by a youthful 
pair coming out from a leafy bower which adjoins a lotus-pool 
where they were, per chance, soothingthoir love-laden soul with 
soft music and softer nothings, or, wo fancy and we beg their 
pardon for it, were 'wooing sweet kissos from averted faces.’ In 
this garden, Kalidasa places on sufficiently high pedestals a 
number of marble statues fashioned after the model of our 

ancient sculptors — Dilipa, Raghu, Aja, Dasaratha etc . 

and chants their glories in heavenly strains so sweet and sono- 
rous, so rich and lusty that they will shame the very Sirens. 
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In Kumarasambhava, he celebrates with a magnifience and 
splendour fully befitting the occasion, the most auspicious and 
fruitful marriage v^hich the world could ever witness, the 
marriage in which Isvara is the bride-groom, Umathe daughter 
of the Himalayas is the bride, the seven great sages are the 
officiating priests, while Indra and his hosts form the audience. 
The poem is a beautiful attempt to bring down Heaven and to 
exhibit it to the earth-bound man in a light whicliis familiar to 
him. It may be that God suffers in the processo, little. But 
no great harm done, it is nothing to Him and He can afford it. 
But to us poor folks weighted with the burdens of life, it is 
surely no small solace to be told that the Author of us all, that 
He too had cares and troubles, though it be He bore them 
bravely; that He too like any ordinary mortal had to sigh and 
sigh heavily for his beautiful Uma of blue eyes and bimba lips 

— K. canto VI si. 95.) 

and that even His moon-crowned head was once or twice at the 
feet of Her proud imperious Majesty for high crimes *and mis- 
demeanours which He would not repent for life. The loftiness 
of the theme, the supreme human interest attaching to it and 
the glorious traditions connected with it fire up the naturally 
glowing imagination of Kalidasa, sweeten more his tender fancy 
end cover up the entire heart of this true son of India, and he 
dips his pencil a little deep and paints in exquisite and lively 
colors those marvellous pictures that feed and feast our soul in 
such a rapid succession. All the grand and lovely creations of 
Nature and Art crowd before the poet and offer their humble 
service in proclaiming the glory of God and scarcely does any 
one go without having its wish at the hands of th /3 genial and 
kind-hearted Kalidasa. Ah ! that tale of love, the love of the 
gentle and beautiful Uma to that three eyed and beggarly in- 
dividual, of unknown parentage with matted hair, funeral ashes 
venomous adders, and hollow human skulls ! 

cr^RcT % fir s ts u 

K. Canto. 5. S. 72. 

But, what does Uma care for all that ! He is any how the 
read Lord of Her heart, and she loves Him for all that He is 
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good and bad; Her love is sincere. Her love is divine, and sin- 
cere lore cannot see any fault in its beloved. 

K. Canto. 5. S. 82. 


How that love, that “Sensitive Plant” wakes to life, puts 
forth it§ first leaves, how it grows and how it buds, how it fares 
in sun and shower, how it colors in light and in shade, how a 
deceitful and fair-faced canker creeps into it and well nigh 
blights it, how it again gathers strength and in the midst of 
sun and storm, holds up its head steadily to the heavens, how, 
at last it blooms so fully and naturally and yet blushes unseen 
for a time, and how at length Isvara opens His heart and, like 
a true God that He is, announces himself an humble slave of 
Uma — because he was bought off by her self-devotion. 

^sr^rc?rf^ ^rn-JT^sr: sjfcrerrtf*: i 


K. Canto. 5. 86. 

all this has been told by Kalidasa with a grace and sweetness 
and tender pathos, which, it will indeed be very difficult to 
match in any literature of the world. Can anything be more 
tender and more pathetic than the following? 

K. Canto. 5. S. CO. 




TOW I l^qT^rTrq^T I 

3^fnsrg% fanjq ^r^cfr u 

K. Canto. 5. S. 26. 


Add to all this, those precious little jems, those sayings 
and sentiments so homely and so dear to us which have been 
embellished and worked into the poem, and you will have some 
idea of Kumarasambhava. 
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Generally speaking, the prevailing feature of Kalidasa’s 
poetry is its sensuousness ; we would not say, its distinctive 
feature, for Valmiki has stolen a march over him even here. 
Kalidasa’s sense of beauty is as keen as that of Keats, his fancy 
as exuberant, and his sensuousness if taken by itself, will 
satiate even Keats. But unlike Keats, Kalidasa has, to use 
rather a vulgar metaphor, so strongly salted and seasoned his 
sensuousness with a lofty and virile ethics that it will keep for 
all ages and will not cloy in any quantity. Like a trup artist, 
he lays his exquisite colors and paints his brilliant pictures on 
a soft and sober back ground of Ethics and Spirituality nay, his 

back ground is the heavenly blue itself the blue of Rama 

and Krishna. Everywhere in his works you can see-lofty 
truths, andsentiments breathing pure and sublime Ethics being 
cunningly put in, colored with the rich lights of fancy and per- 
formed with the best flowers of the imagination. For instance, 






R. Canto. 9. S. 27. 


ai »re7w^Trirfrrer: i 

srrnp; srrTfTJnrorgRn': n 

K. Canto. I. S. 30. 


It is true Shelley’s creations are grand and beautiful, but we 
have to make a baloon ascent along with him and most of us 
will get giddy before we can enjoy them, whereas, with our 
feet firmly on the ground, in our easy homes and amongst our 
own kith and kin, we have the marvels of hehven reproduced 
by Kalidasa before our very eyes and sung in a manner that 
the music rings in our ears till long after the song itself has 
ceased. Is this not a veritable Mahendvajalcwi ? Kalidasa is 
said to be a suggestive- poet. To us, he is nowhere so pro- 
foundly suggestive as when in his most fanciful and lively 
mood he reveals, by a word or two and quite unconsciously, 
his own broad heart so full of Divine Love, a veritable milky 
ocean of fervid piety and devotion and sends an electric thrill 
through the surprised reader. See for instance in his 
Meghaduta, 
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His works considered as a whole are a compact, yet, lofty edifice 
kissing the very heavens built of neatly cut and mirror-like 
marbles, richly painted and adorned, and profusely illuminated 

in which a band of select baktas of several conditions 

and grades hdwevor sing the glory of Cod accompanied 

by a number of organs whose music is swelled, howsoever fae- 
bly, by rippling rivers, murmuring trees, and by singing birds 
which surround the edifice. 

We know Professor MaxMuller speaks contemptuously of the 
‘ ‘duties” of Kalidasa. He sounds his bugle, cries halt, and invites 
his companions to the more extensive and congenial fields of 
Vedic chronology and comparative mythology, where he promises 
them a more plenteous game. But we are afraid that Prof. 
MaxMuller is a Modern Bringhi who has been worshipping ex- 
clusively the grim side of Truth, ignoring altogether that other 
side which is sweeter and the offended I Maui lias rightly taken 
away from him all fiesh and blood which is her gift to man. 

We are already getting too long and we shall conclude 
here. But before we do so, wo bog to offer our thousand apo- 
logies to the learned savant wo have just referred to, whose 
labours in the field of Sanskrit literature;, apart from his appre- 
ciation of its Poetry, have laid us all under a deep debt of 
gratitude to lijmo 
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qisfqqrqqfqqp ^fq, fqqq 3 qq rh q^q-wR qr 
qfsqfqqmq 1 qr% htr qr qg qq qq*qq 1 

MFHFsfft fqqr^^ qqrg qflrftfa qqqTqsrcq 
^ qrq: qqRRRr to i qqrftq qqqrqHfqqR q- 
fqqfqR qsRq*qqRqq ,j 3 'q*qftm^ 1 q^q^qfq^r- 
qqrqq q^ Rqq 1 

qq nft nrqvq HRTq^ftq, qqr *q«nq q 1 
q^qqRrqr^ qq qrq^frqg 1 qrqqfqjqr q qqq qf 
qqqr 1 qqg*q #RRfs^qq qrqqq qr qqr^qrqqqrfqfq 
H^r X MR fqqqq 1 qqr^qqr^^qrqrqt toetr ?r- 
nfq qqsqrrqi qq: qqq ^qq^Rq^qq, qq^qq^r- 
frqRqqqq q q^q qRs-Rrqqi^^q^ 1 qq: qt^r qq 
qq ? qq ? ^ q ; q Rf^-qqrqfqfrqqT^qrR^qrsqjqfqq^ 
qqsqqqriR ^q)qfq iqq qpt q^RRTrRRqqqfqrrq- 
qqR‘ q^'RR^qqq fqqqq qrrqq ^qrfqqqq Rq^ 1 
qq^ qq^qfrqqrqqr^Rjftqr: 1 




^ qq q^q i qfe sro^riq * q wi \ 

sa^ift 7!7ri% sPwt <T7t 87r33f53 i ■qrpnw- 
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^Rnq^fl^T i 


RRqqrrc :: — irrr r%qr qi qqrt $qrq- 

1 RR*q q qgfqq: qqq qtqqq: qqmq i g^qq- 
qrqsqrqsq^i qrqqRRq qrrqqqR 
3#TqrqqR q rrrij i q^qqr qaq*q*qTfre*q mw>: 
qfqqsqq 1 _ 

RR^qq; ! qff q*RRR ff qq*q qf 

Rrgqr: qqqrqqfa i rrrr^ RT^qq^q qqr RPtqfq: t 

*qf q^qqf q sftqrqq? T?qqq i wq^qrq^q 
qrqqqw r €^qfqqrqqqrq^rqqTqT^qr^ qft qsqnsqr- 
ffqfqrq fqsnRqq 1 ^rfqmurq^qt fqqq^q qq*q 
qqqqq^qRqqqrqra qrqrqq^qRqTq^ fqsRRR^iT' 
qqqrqr ??qq i qq^q qrf f|q^q^q^rqT% qrq^ q<R T 
qqr qq Rm^i rr §qqr*RR fq^oRRqRTrq- 
qRt qrqrfqq ^q^qrqqR i 

^fnwq frrw qjRfqq; qqfq i !%?§ qqq^q- 
?q fqqrlq I qqqq^qqqq qftTq%q qsqsqfqqsq q €\- 
qqq 1 qqRqqqqqR^rqrsqTRR^qqq qqrqtfrqtr qq %- 
qfq I q 4 q:qq qqRqqqR grqq^ | 


III f|q qrqc i 


qqr^rfr q qirq, qqr qq^q safrt q:qq ^frqqiq 
gr-r qrq>r^ i qq qr^ ftqq qfqqrq qq q^fq ? qqrq^q: 
q^rq: sqrnqq, qrq qqriqrq, qrq-qrqrq fqq- 

qn% 1 qq qfrt qrfqqq ^qqqfq i ^qfq^; qrsqqq ■qr- 


qRR?qq i 

aFca SamsKrita University 


^RTRRlfRT I 


mmqtfr qwni: l 

w^ zzjmi ^f m% ^ ■ ^rr# sr w ffi^nt 

^RRT m STR'RW VF*& I ^ 3?FWHR^ Rfr 
TO^owruc^ *rr t ffT^T^R <r reri*R fqsqq \ 
wi srr ^faWrompr q^ RRqqRR^mqrcRqV 
rsr i 

i%2jrfrfr qfRNrn sRqfq i *r \\ sqqTRm 
fa r Rrerjpfafq tm% t 

qpRRR qfaR#fr qqq; i ^Irrit^t^r q 
if-'qqfq p^Hr anmr- i far fa q sRqfa^w^ 
sRimmia strt ?r far qqfq i qm q»TfqfqqqwHT- 

RRtffaqq SRTFf, ^RffalTR R mfaTRW^TRT 

qqr srrqnfam qq ?faq fair wr jirrirt^ i 
^r%w irerorar^ ^ rrr ^w^«rwpnr^«ftfir 

RRT qqR 3RRT SPrNfalSPRTRfa qfafa I % 
mw far far rwmmqqn min i qqq qfRRqT- 
storr^rr srRwqsqRmfrc qqfan i <r q b 
fiwi *TqqR*fa I RfR'R RRR ffa RRlfa I 
PFR «f v RRl : OTf: tffafRRTC 9#rf I 

q*RR JRRwrn wn i <r irfa: 3 - 
refa qrfarqq: 1 mfqp mp: strtr rrrp$- 
m* > qfarqmrqqr srh ^Rwrmrfaqr TOwreft- 
qqRqrqn^Rra wr 1 qqrfa 3 ^TRRqrfawr 
sn? fafq 1 

faiRR 3PRR 1*3^1 3nRRS?TOfTOr*RT- 
Rfm 5RT fafaRR^fawirFM iRiR I qfa- 
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faRqfarri 

*F m !" T^o^Vir qqfR, % faiR rir^r 
^PRPR iRrsrR $Rfa RRHTRrqr^R 3 f: I T%R 

■wrsnRmr ^srofaft qqfq 1 

^nrnr «tffirar: 1 irfa fa ^Rf fhWit m3 
xfir y^rRRjfR 1^ cTRRRq Rqqaqqq: *fafafr- 

9 TOT qqq 1 qrfRROTq =q qq^RRfa:, ^faq 
RVP,q^q 3 miR I sfaffq =q RT^RRRjfq \ sfa 
qRqRrsRrfRsq%q» 1 

^ . qrqqqrTfa m^TRqfnrqi 

m * ? r ^ r 1 ^m4 qTRrR^m? ^f?q 
^ qqrq 1 

Rracqj^ii^ | 

jW <T?T«r? m S ;^ : , 1 3,r4 ^sjnfea ^r- 
mimsT =r ?cT-ir arifrTr i 

^j--TTf»r #!WNp tlW p r gimptsffcr i 

f-mrzrfa 5 ^h i 

. . ?w?w# 1 a«jm 

(tt<H^qr<IR Rfps | ff$%0[ gaqjqqiffq 

1 ftwmVqr *rm im ‘Rqmra 
nr^q 1 q ^rdRm^r qrTnWfq -.jq,,- 

™™y * 1 ™ Ti * 1 wsr-mw %rer: 

q^r^qqfq; 1 

^ 3 TiRqqq- 3 TRR mRRRffsq^qjf ¥RR |^g-p 

R3 qRqrq^qmwqTq^R 7 q^Rr 3 qqR[RRq> mqq i 


qrciRqrtqr i 


W 

qqqq; qsqt, rr^irr qr?rrqqrqq^f q tr qqft 
3 | : n^n>f^t qq?q rT?T R qRqqRXqqqTf I %- 
^TTTT^sqTTITf fqRqRqqqrT%qr Wrff q ^fq^ qRT 

1 qTqqqqqqaqrRR^ STTlrqrq* 

T*%t qrqqkq RRf i 

* r 

^ qfqq qfRRf i 

W JFRf BFgrfr qRTR, qfRRT q$rsr 
^r%^R qfR^rqqrrq qqqsr qqRqrrq i wr q 
^ 5f rr =qqqr# q\ qf qfqqfqq 
fq ; — q^^qp^r^rfqq q<q;fhrrcrrqq» Rq 
Rqrj, qqrqrrqqTRrqrqq q qq strq>n $qrt 1 

qftqRrR qsrqsqRTrqq fqqfqqrfq qqqrpq 1 
rrrtttcrr Crq>qqrrqqrqrqR wr qqq*qq, q 
qrqR qrqqqrq 1 qnqqqq qqqqqqrrqqRTqqqqsRr- 
qrerqr^ qfqr fqq?q 1 q ft qfaqrqrf qr qkws 1 
^q ^rqqq^qr^qTq^f^q qirq tr qqfq 1 r%- 
^qr qqr qfaq q^qqi qisqqRT^; %$ q qqqq ^-fq 
q%q: 1 f%?q qqf frqqqq q qf q wrq q>sq% 1 qq*q 

^'qr'qqq sqqqnrqqr qq^qq^^qqrq* sqqq qqqr 
1 

q^q^qrqqqq ^qqrqqqqt nrrqrRq 1 qw qqr 
^rqq^iq $qW^ mr *qrq 1 qfiqqffqq^rqqqq-- 
Rqf , fqfqR ^?fr 1 q^qq fqqqrq^ q^qr- 
rqqqsrqqrqqqqrq i j qh^rq rqqqr q- 
qq?qqn:qqqr qqq?q 1 qq %r {r qqqrq 1 eqqrtfq- 

*Rt %Rq <tfqq?q | 
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smVqqriqr 1 

qq> 9 fiqq^qqTfqqRR^rqqq nm qnq 1 
Rqr fqfq^xqqr^rqq tt^t qmrqqf 1 qqr qfr- 

Reft ^qqqqRRt 1 qq qr^Rqq f RqRiqi^ 1 
qr^q^rqifqqq: qrrqr qr q>qrqft 1 qqr£ q^ 
qftqqrqj 4 qqqq, qqrqg; qnrqRrqqRf 1 qqqr % 
prqr^RRqt, qf qqrfqvqt RTRr fqqqqRq q- 
qq qrcffqnRRqr qqRq qaqqq 1 
^ rrr: 1 

^rq qq qRqr qqr Rqqrqqrqrq qqfcq 1 qfqq- 

*3 ^RRwqrqmq^qR : %qq?q iqRrfrqqrr: qfqfq-- 

qqTTIRR qsrf qr y*wm qr qq ^q> fqqqq qftqqq- 
M 1 qqqqrqr qfq^t ^qfqqqq 5^ ^q rq^rq, q q q- 
frrq^rrrq qrrqr?q?qqq-qrqrq 1 

-qrnqqq rqrql fqtr^qfqvfrqq 1 
^rqVfpqqR^qfawqf ^Rqq^r qRT [ q^Rt ] qfq- 
q?q K^xqfq | qj qqrfqq^qq Rr: ^ q^q^^ 
^ ; qqr ^r fq^rq \ 

rq^qrqRrRqrqqqR qrq; qrqq^qrfqR- 
rqq: 1 qrqqqqq q qq^qf^qqt fqqfqqt, qfqq^T q 
qq qr^fTRFfRq: 1 q^rq ^ qRFqsrq qqfq 1 «. 
qRrrt q?rqf RRqqtsqrqrfrqqr qqf q{qrq^ 
q>q^ qq^r% 1 

qqqqq qqr ^qrqrq, q^q qftsrqaqR qqq?q>qrq- 
grq qr TR^r^rq: 1 Rqqr%q irq'firRqfqrq r- 
^r^q f§f jrq fq^qRqf qqrifjqqqq q^^riq 1 fqr^ 
°qrqrqqrqmqr?R qfrq tq^rfq 1 qfrqqrfTTt qRqtqrq 


^TTTT^qTf I 


W 

sw q^qq^qqfcqqr qq* 
tr i ^[^itffRRi qqqqrqqrqqr R^^rmr q?qicqqi 
qH qr qqqfR \ 

qrer: qqq qftswr^qF qqfcr i qr qqFqq\qF i 
qrqqq^qrqntw r? qfrqr qqf qrqqrqrirq qqqqr- 
qRfm i f% qqqF qraq&qrfq ffqqqFFq qq1<FF*Fiq qq- 
q, qq^qf qqqqqqr sqrqrrcqr qqfoi i 

sqRRT ffq f^rfR^T q qr%: ^T* 

tww%q-qq; i q qr qrwrfrnft qfttfq $rf «qnrmt- 
S^pqqqfwq: I q<J qq: qiq: %^fq^ qRT^qf qF^F 
^qrrHqTT%^ri%q:rqqqKqqrm^qTqq^ v -qR qq*FF*qqq; \ 

^ sq^RRrtfqf^qq^T^ q^q^ qrc«FF*qqfF 
oqrqiqiqrqr^ qRrq^qqfR qT^u i qq %fqq^Fqq qq 
frR: qrr^: qqqqrqjsq fR q*q ? q i qqr q**r 
q^rqqqi qrqq i ^rqqqq qrrqqF ^qrr^T'qfqq qqq 
qf^^qqCrqr i m fl sqrfqqq i ufa** 

q sqrqrqq qfqffqqrqqr^^qKf^q^ q qqfq > q 5 
^^^qqrfqqqq sqTqmgqq^q, q qqr frqq-qr wr i 
q«rrs4rpqqq^iqqq qf^Crqr: w* i qq qiqq %fq^ 
^qq ^rqgrqrq qrq^frq qq i 

fqqTR qfqqjqr q^q qr qfeq ffqtfqqfq qF- 
nsqqqf qqq^FFfq^ qqR^ i 

fqqq %Fqqsqr^qFqt i^qqqT^qqM fq%q 5 qFqr- 
^ ^TFqsqqr: i 

q qFq qqq^qrsfq ^qqq ^farcJrrqTTOFF^ 

qF q qqq: i 
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